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NEW IDEA SPREADER 


.. th Ihe Duy / 


What Users Say: * 


“We have given this spreader plenty of 
service and it has given us plenty of 
satisfaction." North Troy, Vt. «Used 
9 years ... repair one drive chain.” 
Sublette, Ill. «Quality of material, 
ease of operation and low cost of main- 
tenance recommend them.’"’ Lexington, 
Ky. ‘Most economical.’’ Terra Alta, 
W. Va. «Perfect job on any kind of 
manure.’’ Prophetstown, Ill. «Light 
draft, distributes evenly, easy to load, 
no expense,”’ Benson, Minn. ‘‘Hauled 
around 6000 big loads... only replace- 
ment a few beater teeth.’’ Dovray, Minn. 
**3000 loads of manure, 7 cars of lime 
and marl , , . repairs less than $1." 
Nora Springs, Ia. ‘«Splendid materials.” 
New Milford, Conn. «11000 loads... 
still in use.’ Roberts, Wis. ««Usedevery 
day, 91c repairs in 6 years.’” Baldwins- 
ville. N. Y. «Pulls lighter, spreads 
wider, pulverizes better.’’ Bradshaw, 
Nebr. «Bought in 1913... still going.’’ 
Wyoming, N. Y. 

* Names of writers on request. 
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Valuable Book 
Sent FREE! 


Full of practical information on the 
management and application of manure. 
Will help turn each spreader load into 
real fertility 
dollars. Tells 
how to save 
time, labor and 
money. Every 
farmer should 
have this inter- 
esting booklet. 
Mail the coupon 
TODAY. 





NEW IDEA, Ince., Dept. 517. Coldwater, Ohio 


Send free Fertility Booklet and 
information on items checked. 


Address 


Name__ ices 





UMMER’S end brings busy farm days. 

Plenty of important jobs to do... and 
always the fresh- made manure to get out 
before its highly valuable fertilizing elements 
leach and ferment away. Yes, land is the place 
for manure ... and this is no season for the 
delays, extra labor and losses that an old in- 
efficient manure spreader can so readily cause. 
NOW is the time to permanently rid yourself 
of such repeated trouble and expense. Equip 
once and for all with an efficient long lasting 
NEW IDEA Spreader. Regard this acknowl. 
edged quality leader from every sensible 
angle. Consider its perfected design and estab- 
lished worth ... its precision workmanship 
and flawless materials ... its universal handi- 
ness and easy operation... its proven capacity 
to handle toughest manure under all con- 
ditions ... its unexcelled performance in 
thorough shredding, fine pulverizing and even 
distribution ,.. its accurately controlled de- 
livery ... its demonstrated ability to extract 
fullest fertility value from manure .. . its 
notably light draft ... its remarkable freedom 
from breakdowns . . . its extraordinary dura- 
bility, reliability and economy. Any way you 
look at it, NEW IDEA is the buy! Two sizes 
to meet all needs. Ask your dealer or write. 


New IDEA, Inc. 


Factories: 


Coldwater, Ohio Sandwich, Ill. 


(30) 
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Yes-Men and No-Men 












» fal 

es ; , Our Bakin She 
4E GENTLEMAN whose regular address is the White House, and aid in grandma at ede 
ho at this writing is touring the West, did the American people a | ae 4 call for E Bicar> ay tit 


real service in his ‘fireside chat’’ of a couple of weeks ago. 


country, and himself as leader of the Democratic Party. He explained 
that whereas it would be improper for the President of the United States 
to interfere in local, elections, it was quite proper—indeed necessary— 
for the Party Leader to bring pressure, to direct the spending of money, 
and to do whatever else was needed to elect yes-men to Congress and to 
defeat the no-men and the yes-but-men. 


He drew a sharp distinction between himself as President of the whole | 
| 


hat ‘‘two-persons-in-one’’ idea is a little hard to grasp, but it clears up a 
difficult situation. For we have been severely handicapped, in pointing 
it the mistakes of the Democratic Leader, by the necessity of maintaining 


proper respect for our Chief Executive. A paste of our 1 Baking Soda is a safe 
: me first aid for s rf ] ld 

Henceforth we have no such difficulty. And whatever we say of Mr. burns — it cent ain if canes 

Roosevelt between this time and 1940 must be understood as applying, ave severe, consult your physician. 





not to the President of the United States, but to the political leader at the 
head of the New Deal crowd. This is the President's own distinction. 


‘wom 
T eing so, we renew our urgent plea to farmers who vote in the pri- 
maries and in Nov ember, not to send to Congress the type of yes-men the 
New Deal boss wants to have there. 


BAKING SODA I$ 
BICARBONATE 
OF SODA 





What is your Congressman? Is he a kind of court funky sent to Washington 
to okay whatever the New Deal ruler says ? Or is he the representative, 
the servant of the people who elect him: 





re is a vast gulf between a court yes-man and a voters servant, and 
in a broad sense that is the issue over which the November election will 
be fo sgnt 
In primary after primary, the last few years, every Democratic candidate, 
and even a few Republicans, have declared that if they were elected, 
they would work and vote 100% for anything the New Deal Boss de- 
manded. That was, in many cases, the popular and winning promise. But 
nothing could be imagined more dangerous to the rule of the people ina 
democratic representative republic. 


A candidate who guarantees to follow any boss blindly, including any 
scheme that may be cooked up, right or wrong, past, present or future, 
ought to be thrown out by the voters, solely for making such a promise. 


But the candidate who carries the nomination and the election should be 
one who says that, while doing everything to keep his party on the right 
course, nevertheless if elected he will act only as the servant and voice in 
Washington of those whose votes elected him. 


» President of the United States occupies a very high office; he deserves 
ind will receive from us only the highest respect. 


But we hope farm voters will elect enough Congressmen who represent 

Only their own voters, to restore prosperity, stop the wastes, stop the 

deficits, stop the rise in taxes, stop the WPA buying of elections, stop the 

persecution of business and interference with local affairs, stop sneering 

it the courts, stop evading the Bill of Rights, stop coddling labor racket- 

eers, throw out the class-struggle gang or ClO, and in general knock the 
hemes of the Boss of the New Deal Party into a cocked hat. 
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Washington, Wednesday, July 13 


"Tatire Council Bluffs speech made by 
Alfred M. Landon last week moved the 
Washington waters more than has any 
other talk that did not come through th 
White House channels. 

Landon said in effect that “The American 
people want recovery—prosperity—sat 
They do not care what political party give 
it to them, just so they get it. They are in 
accord with the announced objectives of the 
New Deal, just as they are with the Ten 
Commandments or the multiplication tab! 
They do not agree with the New Deal's 
methods. They want honesty in politics, and 
they do not want to pay the upkeep of thx 
New Deal's political machine out of tax 
receipts.” 

Landon caught the popular fancy, so far as 
that fancy reverberates around Washington. 
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« » 


THE RECENTLY published detail story of 


young James Roosevelt's profits as an in 
surance salesman have produced a_ most 
painful impression in New Deal circles. 

It is no secret, of course, that he has had 
phenomenal success in his business. The stor) 
published did not charge that he made in 
proper use of his relation to the President, 
although it was hinted that the many sub 
ordinate salesmen in his agency might refer 
to this fact. 

It pointed out that corporations who took 
their insurance away from other agents and 
gave it to Jimmy have been remarkably 
lucky, and those who wouldn't remarkably 
unlucky, in the last five years. 

The incident has left the ordinarily vocal 
spokesmen for the New Deal as silent as 
mice under a haystack. They say nothing 
of Jimmy’s reported $250,000 to $1,000,000 
income. They do not defend him and they 
do not criticise him. They just pray for rain. 


I 
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THE President’s 1940 campaign trip means 
t that he is out for 
the third nominatiion—if he can get it. 

Washington does not think that he can do 
his congressional supporters any good on 
this tour, or those who have opposed him 
any particular harm. Voters have rather 
delicate stomachs when outsiders try to tell 
them what to do about their state’s affairs. 
But if he is himself a candidate for re- 
nomination, a different face is put on the 
matter. 

The fact is that if Mr. Roosevelt wants to 
keep the New Deal at the dealer’s table, he 
is almost his only available candidate. Henry 
Wallace’s eyes fill with metaphorical tears 
when he hears that, and Secretary Ickes kicks 
the table, and McNutt turns on the over- 
powering charm, but it is the boiled-and- 
bottled truth. 


» obser rs hereabouts 


The men who have the most influence 
with the President—one might call them 
the only men he listens to—could not all 


“PURGE” CALLED OFF 
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The under-cover Socialists in Washington expected to defeat anybody who opposed 
packing the Courts, but they hadn't figured on the stranger with the big club 


the V 
on. 


together catch one 1940 delegate if 
spent all their time at it from now 
Corcoran and Cohen, Jackson and Oliphant, 
and the other members of the palace guard 
are meant here. 

Farley ran away to Alaska, out of reach 
of everything but the very shortest waves, 
when Mr. Roosevelt started campaigning, 
and Farley is the one boss politician in his 
stable. Even Farley is sticking his head out 
of the door. 

Hull or Garner might, probably would, be 
well received by the Democrats in 1940, but 
neither is a New Dealer. If Mr. Roosevelt 
wants his New Deal to continue, and he 
does, it looks right now as though he must 
himself be a candidate again, and bet his 
popularity against the anti-third term tra- 
dition. 


« » 


MUCH interest but little sympathy has 
been shown hereabouts for Barbara Hutton- 
Mdivani-Haugwitz-Reventlow in her efforts 








to sell her Great Dane down the river. 
FARMING 
ATA 
GLANCE 
* 


Last Month 96.0 
(Revised) 


Last Year 93.8 


The method used in 

arriving at these 

figures is explained 
on page 35 























Barbara is fairly well known in Washington 
—at least as well known as a girl .can be 
who has forty million dollars and gold door- 
knobs on her bathtubs—and the only stand- 
ing she has is that found in Dun and Brad- 
street. 

This is not a dastardly attempt to kick a 
rich girl when she is down. Barbara simply 
failed to make herself liked in Washington. 
She did not make herself disliked, either. 
She was just a fattish, rather dumb little 
girl who was a natural for all the good 
looking lads who could get near her. She 
was as nice and good and refined as they 
make ‘em; but she had all that money, was 
about as badly spoiled as a girl can be. 
Probably wasn’t her fault at all. 


« » 


THERE was genuine sorrow expressed here 
by the official and journalistic colony at the 
death of Supreme Court Justice Cardozo. 
He was liked socially, admired for his bril- 
liance as a lawyer and respected for his 
stainless integrity. 

The complexion of the court may not be 
greatly altered because of his death, for Judge 
Cardozo had favored most of the New Deal 
legislation. But he did not accept it all and 
—the Logan-Chandler affair being still fresh 


(Continued on page 45) 





To meet the needs of 
an -_ people, this 


year there are two Ford 
car De Luxe and 
ndard — differing in 


appearance and price. 
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Pi . 
Wye have had just one 
main purpose during 
these years, and that is 
to give the people trans- 
portation of the most 
dependable quality at 
the lowest possible cost. 
Our car was called “The 
Universal Car” 30 years 
ago, because it fulfilled 
so many needs; it is 
“The Universal Car” to- 
day for the same reason. 


hyo 





ee i VERSAL CAR 


One name comes quickly to mind when 
mention is made of ‘The Universal 


Car.” The description is distinctively 
Ford. No other car is used by so 
many millions of men and women in 


every part of the world. Everywhere 
it is the symbol of faithful service. 


As you read this, more than 10 mil- 
lion Ford cars are in service in this 
country. Many are on the main 
highways, of course. But thousands 
of others, in rugged, difficult country, 
furnish dramatic examples of the 
range of usefulness that makes the 
Ford “‘The Universal Car.” 

In other lands, additional millions 
of Fords are on the road—or on trails 
that will become roads—or in jungles 
and deserts where roads will never be. 

Daily they make news. “Ford V-8 
wins 3868-mile Grand Prix competi- 
tion in Argentina.” “Ford V-8 wins 
Furope’s great Monte Carlo rally.” 


Men in a Ford make the first 
crossing by car of the South Ameri- 
can continent, sweltering through 
jungles, freezing in the Andes. 

A young couple, crossing the Sa- 
hara Desert in a Ford, meet a party 
from Belgium in three Fords, head- 
ing for the Belgian Congo. 

News comes of Fords working in 
the New Guinea gold fields. Serving 
mining camps in Alaska. Adapted as 
a rail car in Honduras. 

The Ford has to be good, because 
so many people ask so much of it 
—and because so many of them are 
what we call “‘marginal users’’— 
owners who ask their cars to do 
things the ordinary motorist 
would never undertake. The 


FORD 


MOTOR 


Ford attracts more than its share 
of such buyers. 

Why? Because an extra margin of 
sturdiness, reliability and long life 
always has been built into the Ford. 
It is there—a surplus to draw on in 
emergencies. 

The average owner may never 
push his Ford to punishing limits, 
but he benefits by “marginal” qual- 
ity just the same. For him it shows 
up over the years in trouble-free 
performance, low up-keep and en- 
during satisfaction. 

This reserve of quality is one of 
the obligations of building “The 
Universal Car’... and one of the 
reasons why 26 million Fords 
have been bought. 


COMPANY 








Photo by Mulford 







ELCOME to backward corn are 
August’s heat and thunder show- 
ers. Not so keen about them is the 
man who wrestles with big forkloads of hay 
in the mow, or with dust and straw belched 
out of the tail-end of a threshing machine. 
Progress in methods and machinery is 
gradually overtaking the heatstroke hazard 
among humans, however. With horses it 
is a bit different. When farmers had to walk 
behind the cultivator or load and unload 
hay by hand, horses had the best of it, or 
at least an even break. In cultivating corn 
a broken pin gave Dick and Doll a brief 
breathing spell. The age level of horses wa 
not so high a decade ago; younger horses 
were able to stand more heat. 


If Dobbin spurns his feed at noon, 


You can look for heatstroke soon. 


@ You can do more for the overheated 
horse before than after. Signs of danger are 
slowness at work, low head carriage, pant 
ing, weakened gait, bloodshot eyes, dilated 
and reddened nostrils, refusal of feed at 
noon. 

Prevention is ever so much better than 
cure. A big block of iodized salt in the 
manger, plus water to drink frequently, 
help to prevent trouble. Moist, steamy 
weather can be as bad as high temperatures 
in causing overheating. Heat doesn’t kill 
many horses watered at work. 

@ Brome grass fetches more money than 
any other crop for Julius Nelson, Turner 
county, South Dakota. No matter how dry, 
his 30-acre field of brome has been a con 
sistent producer of seed, hay or pasture ever 
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since it was established. Three years ago, 
the held produced a 24-bushels-per-acre seed 
crop. 

Nelson likes brome for another reason: 
After the seed has been harvested, the heavy 
undergrowth of foliage produces palatable 
pasturage for livestock or may be mowed 
for hay. He seeds brome with an endgate 
seeder and harrows it in. Barley is the 
nurse crop—one bushel per acre. 


"Ty" / 9 }. . . ; 
The cucumber beetle, not to be trusted, 


Lets pickles alone with rotenone dusted. 


@ As easy a way as any to get the best of 
striped cucumber beetles is this: Dust the 
plants with rotenone dust. You may think 
your pet remedy of road dust and ashes is 
good, but this is better. 

@ On the market is another brand of root- 
forming hormone. Unlike earlier ones, this 
is a dust instead of a liquid. 

@ Ever think of the binder as a silage- 
making implement? Willits Haines, Jr., 
Burlington county, N. J., cuts soybeans 
and rye for the silo with a binder. 
@ Farmer and county agent is H. H. 
Madaus, Warren county, Indiana, who puts 
up soybean hay by mowing, curing in the 
swath, raking, baling right from the win- 
drow for storing away in the barn. 


“Bully” is the word that fits 
The way young fai mers use their wits. 


@ What some of the Future Farmers are 
doing is good enough for their dads. For 
instance, Marshfield F. F. A. boys (Mis- 


souri), unable to buy good bulls, pooled their 


BY M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 
* 


money and cooperatively bought an out- 
standing Jersey, “Wexford Noble Sir,” to 
head their group of 71 Jersey heifers. 

The chapter showed the bull, won grand 
championship at the Ozarks Parish Show in 
which 125 Jerseys were exhibited, second 
prize at the Missouri State Fair (in the 
largest Jersey show ever held there). The 
herd headed by “Sir” won first in the parish 
show class at the State Fair. 


Luck ts with the man who vows 


To sell all low-producing cows. 


@ Any month is a good month to sell dairy 
cows that do not give enough milk to pay 
for feed and labor, but August is a little 
better than some other months if pastures 
are brown and dry. There is more actual 
money in a small herd of good cows than 
a big herd of poor ones. 

@ When you build shades for pigs you are 
not only being kind to the pigs—you are 
being kind to your pocketbook. Sun shades 
can be built very cheaply. Straw or low- 
grade lumber can be used for roof. If you 
want a movable shelter, build it on pol 
skids, or on the running gears of an old 
wagon that is not fit for anything else. 
Whatever you do or however you do it, 
have shade. 


If Bossy made hay, it’s a pretty safe guess, 
S@viNn Q the leaves ts what she would stress. 


@ One big reason for thick-stemmed, leaf- 
less hay that cows nose out of the manger is 
waiting too late to cut the grasses. As the 
grasses ripen, their protein goes into the 
seeds, the stems harden, the leaves fall off. 
What's left doesn’t make very tasty cuds for 
cows. Early-bloom stage is the time for 
cutting tmothy, redtop and orchard grass. 
Cut lespedeza when in half bloom; clover, 
full bloom; alfalfa, one-tenth to one-quarter 
bloom; soybeans, when seed begins to form. 

Rapid curing is desirable. Overcuring 
damages the hay; undercuring makes moldy 
hay, hay without the valuable green color. 
Windrowing with side-delivery rake when 
about one-fourth cured is the best method 
of curing, lowa’s H. D. Hughes finds. 


Copper sulfate stops your worry, 
Gets rid of green scum in a hurry. 


@ To get rid of green scum in stock tanks, 
put a handful of bluestone (copper sulfate) 
in a cloth bag and wiggle it around in the 
water a few times. When scum starts to 
form, do it again. 

@ An Arkansan who likes chopping is 
Sharp county’s George Smith. He declares 
chopping and blowing hay into the barn 
saves 37% storage space, lessens labor in 
feeding, increases feed value 15 to 25%. 
@ It isn’t so much early breeding as it is 
early milking that makes small cows out of 
dairy heifers bred too young. The Sun- 
flower state’s dairy husbandman, F. W. 
Atkeson, says: “Don’t breed before heifers 
are 18 months old.” 


While Japan and China spat, 
Let’s all enlist to swat the rat. 
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GET EXTRA VALUE IN 


YOUR SMOKING 100! 


MORE PLEASURE IN PIPES 


MELLOWER MAKINS SMOKES 





ALBERT “BERT” NICHOLS 
(below) whose hobby is making 
applewood pipes, has got some “A 
Number 1” advice on what to put 
in ’em. “You try that no-risk Prince 
Albert offer,” says he. “P.A.’s got 
what pipe-smokers like. It’s rich, and 
mellow, and tasty—and the ‘bite’s’ 
been taken out. P.A.’s grand tobacco.” 














YES SIR! 
EVERY PRINCE 
ALBERT TIN 
GIVES ME 
AROUND §0 
COOL, RICH, 
MELLOW 
PIPELOADS 







“SURE PRINCE ALBERT has ripe, 
full-bodied taste,” says Harry Worth- 
ington, putting the finishing touches 
on a chair (his hobby is furniture). 
“But it’s the special way it’s cut that 
assures me cooler, longer-burning 
smokes. You bet P.A. gives me fresh, 
tasty smokin’ joy in every pipeful.” 









(‘VE PAID 
LOTS MORE, 
BUT | NEVER 
KNEW REAL 
PIPE JOY TILL 
| DISCOVERED 
PRINCE 
ALBERT 









pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 
















TOBACCO 
ENOUGH FOR 
70 SWELL 
MAKINS’ CIG- 
ARETTES INA 
TIN OF PRINCE 
ALBERT_THATS 
SOME SMOKE! 


SHIPSHAPE and trim’s the way 
Harry Arnold keeps his boat. And 
he likes ‘“‘makin’s” smokes the same 
way. “Prince Albert’s cut to roll fast 
and neat,” grins Harry. “It’s smooth, 
tasty smokin’ with the harshness 
taken out. P.A. sure is mild and 
mellow.” And Harry knows a tin of 
P.A. goes a long way too. 

















WHAT A ‘MAKINS’ 
TOBACCO PA. IS! 
COOL, MELLOW, 
MILD, TASTY. 
AND EASY TO 
HANDLE TOO! 
















“YOU CAN’T GO WRONG,” al- 
lows Al Crafferty (above), who’s 
been rollin’ Prince Albert “makin’s” 
smokes for 15 years, “when you get 
so many grand cigarettes from every 
tin. There’s no spilling, no waste, 
and P.A. stays fresh.” Yes sir, Al, 
Prince Albert is the way to make 
your tobacco money s-t-r-e-t-c-h. 








Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 


70 





Cash in on that milder, 
richer - tasting tobacco 


—JUST LIKE THESE HAPPY SMOKERS 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mellowest, 
tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time withina 
month from this date, and we will refund 
full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find them the 
finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin 
with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at 
any time within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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A PITCHFORK COSTS LESS 
THAN A HAY LOADER 







TO LOADING HAY 
WITH A PITCHFORK. 


KNOWING the convenience and economy of the mechanical hay loader 
farmers would never think of going back to loading hay with a pitchfork. 
Likewise, farmers whose tractor and wheeled implements are equipped with 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires would never think of going back to steel wheels, 
because they know that these tires save 25°7, in time and up to 33's% in fuel, 
give greater traction, reduce repairs, ride easier, protect your health, can 
be used on the highways, and wear longer than steel wheels! 

Firestone Ground Grip Tires are first choice of farmers because of 
their patented and exclusive construction features: 

Triple-Braced Traction Bars extend unbroken from one side of the tread to the other 
and each is braced by three supporting bars which join it at right angles. This 
triple-braced construction meansthat these rubber bars can’t bend, break or tear off. 

52 to 89 Extra Inches of traction bar length give greater earth biting power. 

32% Greater Bar Surface Contact gives increased pulling power and longer wear. 

Better Cleaning in all soil conditions is made possible by the scientific spacing 


between the traction bars. Smoother Riding is made possible because 
the traction bars are joined together and 
form one continuous contact with ground 
or road. 

Longer Tire Life is provided by the patented 
Gum-Dipping process which counteracts 
internal friction and heat, provides far 
greater strength to resist the strain of heavy 
pulling. Special tread compound resists sun 
and weather. 

Tread Guaranteed Not to Loosen because 
two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords 
under the tread provide inseparable union 


between tread and cord body. 
+ * 


- 7 7. 
Fi restone Your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone 
Tire Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and 
CONVOY TIRES Service Store will gladly tell you how little it 


costs to put your farm on rubber by changing 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS and BUSES over your present tractor and implements to 


| B yt WOULD YOU GO BACK 





INSIST 
ON FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 
WHEN YOU ORDER A 
NEW TRACTOR OR 
WHEELED FARM 
IMPLEMENT 
* 










A HIGH QUALITY 
TIRE ATA 
NEW LOW PRICE 














450-20 $7.60] 5.95-17 $9.25 Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 

450-21 7-90] 595-18 9.65 Listen to THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE featuring Richard 
4.15-19 8.15 | 5.50-17 10.45 Crooks and Margaret Speaks and the 70-piece Firestone Symphony 
: 8.80 : 11.80 Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday 
5.00-19 - 6.00-16 sa evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network. 





Listen to THE FIRESTONE VOICE OF THE FARM—Interviews with the Champion Farmersof America, 
featuring Everett Mitchell. Twice weekly during the noon hour. Consult your paper for station, day, and time. 


Other sizes for cars, a ay and buses 
proportionately low 
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N AN Illinois farm the first week in 
June, I found a farmer in this fix: 
Most of his corn land was still wait- 
ing for the Ten or twelve acres of 
it got in ahead of the rain could 


plow. 


hardly wait for the cultivator. Bound to be 
ready for cutting before the corn pee: 
could be solved, was a ten-acre field of al- 
falta. 


One minute he was cussing the rains that 
in the fix he was in, and the 
he was wondering which job 
he should let slide when he could get into 
the tield. He had, for doing his work, 
reneral-purpose tractor and a team of mares 
ot advanced age and uncertain endurance. 
Salvation for many a farmer so situated 
(as well as for other farmers who have a 
peak power load in a normal season), lies 
in the use of custom power, furnished 
by a contractor whose time and equip- 
ment do things in jig time the minute 
E they can get on the job. It’s as simple 
A as renting a tractor, operator and im- 
plements, so far as the farmer is con- 


had put him 


next minut 


} 


cerned. 
$ If the 


ble as proof 


incident I’ve related is not ac- 

ceptal that there is a real 
need fc- farm power contractors, then there 
is proof in the very fact that the number 
of farm power contractors is growing—and 
{ don’t mean in the big-scale farming areas, 
but in the one-man farm They dot 
the country from Iowa east. 


area. 
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The experiences of some of these 
men (and some of them are farm 
boys who, at maturity, find no work 
on the home farm) and the prices 
they charge for standard farm jobs 
denote that there is a market for the 
service they have to sell. Meet some 
of these new-day hired men: 

In Kalamazoo county, Michigan, 
I found C. H. Martin, an Iowa 
farmer who came to the fruit coun- 
try, bought 120 acres of raw land, 
put up a modest home, broke the 


tough sod on his own farm and in 







between jobs used his tractor to do work for 


other farmers. Soon he was so swamped 
with orders for farm power that he couldn’t 
begin to take care of them all. Last sum- 
mer I found him running night and day. 


He had 300 ten-hour days of work in 
eh a year. 
A Martin’s helpers, when school was 

out last summer, were his daughter 
R Elaine (18) and his son Wayne (16). 
T Elaine “just wanted to” drive the 
gy itractor; and so did Wayne. The Mar- 

tin outfit is a regular train when it 
IN moves from place to place, for a house 


trailer goes along. In it the trio lives, 
while Mrs. Martin looks after things at 
home. 

Plowing is the job Martin finds most in 
demand. The lowest price is $2 an acre. 
I found the tractor turning over tall quack 
grass and timothy at the rate of $2.50 an acre. 
In stumps and stones, the rate goes up to $5 
or $6 an acre. 

Two other implements in demand are corn 
binder and manure spreader (equipped all 
round with low-pressure tires). Charge for 
spreading (manure, lime or marl) is $2.50 
an hour. He tells a customer to have as 
many as five men (or a power shovel) to load 
the spreader, so there will be no time lost 
in waiting. Rubber tires also carry the grain 
binder, and will soon be used on the plow. 
Winter jobs consist of skidding logs, sawing 
buildings, pulling stumps, etc. 


wood, moving 


It was in Saint Joseph county, Indiana, in 
May this year, that I found R. C. Chapman 
planting corn for farmers at the rate of 75 
cents an acre. With his four-row tractor- 
drawn planter he was planting 60 acres a 
day, putting on fertilizer at the same time. 
He had 150 acres to plant, besides as much 
for himself. In Jasper county, I found 
another Hoosier farmer planting corn for 
others and wondering what to charge. He 
guessed 50 cents an acre was not too high, 
but finally decided to charge 75. 

The four Williams’s (John P. and his three 
sons James, John and Mike), in Will county, 





Illinois, do their own work on a 230 acre 
farm, plus corn shelling, silo filling and 
threshing for others within a 15-mile radius. 
Their tractor roads under its 
own power and pulls equipment at eight 
or nine miles an hour. Everything is on 
rubber tires. 

Another Will county farm power con- 
tractor is Glen Peterson, who makes a 
specialty of combining soybeans and gets 50 
cents an acre more than the going rate. 
His seasonal chore is around 500 acres, and 
this takes him well into the winter. 

Getting his mail out of the same pos - 
office is Walter Haas, who helps his father 
on the home farm and in spare time takes 
his rubber-tired tractor and 12-foot drill 
out over the neighborhood to drill grain and 


goes on the 


soybeans. He gets 50 cents an acre, drills 
40 acres a days. Farmers would rather 
hire him and his equipment because, they 


y, he does the job cheaper than they can 
do it themselves. 

Why so? Because of the short per 
iod available for drilling. Their flat, 
black land gets ever so wet, dries ever 
and when it does dry, farmers 
must rush. Some of them find some 
thing of the same power load in sum 
mer and fall, and hire Haas to com- 
bine small grain and 
them, with his eight-foot machine. 

Taunting my pen is the experience 
of Ed Longtin, Kankakee county, 
Illinois, who in 1936 did all the work 
on a 640-acre farm he runs, besides taking 

better than $3,000 in contract work. He 
combined 660 acres of soybeans at $2.50 an 
acre; pulled two miles of hedge; plowed 200 
acres for neighbors at $1.50 an acre; seeded 
300 acres (16-foot seeder); used his tractor 

(Continued on page 21) 


so slow: 


soybeans for 
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By EDWARD R. 
BURKE 


U. S. Senator 


from Nebraska 


HE INDICATIONS are that the Labor 
Ticara has begun its encroachments, th« 

aim of which is to get control of the 
farm workers of the nation. 

This most high-handed of all the agencies 
created by the New Deal has now tried a 
case that indicates its intention to muscle in 
on this field of labor, which was specifically 
excepted by the Wagner Act which created it. 

It has thrust itself into the affairs of the 
growers of citrus fruit in California, has 
ruled that this activity is industrial rather 
than agricultural, and that it has a right to 
tell it whom it may hire and fire. 

If it succeeds here, (and it seems certain 
to do so, since it originates its own cases, 
tries them, and then passes upon them) it is 
likely to have established a precedent which 
it may follow with relation to many farm 
crops. There are few products of the farm, 
as a matter of fact, that are not subject to 
some degree of processing before they finally 
reach the market, and might consequently 
be classed as industries. 

The Labor Board has had such a stupend- 
ous number of cases to handle in its arbi 
trary rule of employment in industry in such 
a large and active a nation as the United 
States that it is only now getting around to 
the work that is going on out in the country. 
There are so many pillows and pants and 
petticoats, books and boxes and _ brooms, 
shovels and stoves and steam engines, guns 
and gears and greases, being fabricated her: 
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and there, that the Board has been a little 
slow in its move toward the farms. 

But the Labor Board does not want coun 
try people to feel that they are escaping its 
regimentation. Out among the orange groves 
it is now saying that, if they do not mind, it 
will take over their hired help problem, and 
hereafter decide who should work for them 
and who should not, how many hours, and 


at what wages, 


What Is Farm Labor? 

HE OWNERS of these orange groves, 
mostly of small acreage, had started in 

by doing all their own work. It developed, 
however, that there were certain operations 
of citrus fruit production which lent them- 
selves to co-operative action. There was the 
matter of dusting the trees with poison, 
spraying them, even putting tents over them 
and turning on asphyxiating gas. They must 
be protected against frost. When the fruit 
was ripe it must be picked, processed a bit, 
put in boxes and made ready for shipment. 
Most of this work is right out in the 
orchards. Those responsible for it have al- 
ways considered it farm labor. But the 
Labor Board says it is not, unless everything 
having to do with the crop is done and paid 


KkKKKKKKkKk kkk 


The board of ClO sympa- 
thizers set up by the Wagner 
Labor Act, having damaged 
agriculture as much as possi- 
ble indirectly, now threatens 
us directly 
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for by the owner right on the premises. 

It advises the workers who are engaged 
in this citrus business to organize. Then if 
matters do not go to their liking, or to the 
liking of the members of some group among 
them who are by way of being professional 
agitators, they can appeal to Washington. 
There they will find an agency, the National 
Labor Relations Board, that is sure to be 
sympathetic. Rare is the case that it finds 
necessary to decide in favor of the employer. 
The complaining labor elements are sure to 
win. It is in the bag. 

On North Whittier Heights, just out of 
Los Angeles, there are 200 farmers who 
have co-operated in spraying, picking, pack- 
ing. Most of the work was out in the groves, 
but some of it was in the co-operative pack- 
ing plant. The fruit packers formed a union, 
and, when the plants shut down between 
crops and then started up again, insisted on 
saying who should get the jobs. 

At this point the Labor Board took over, 
preferred charges, investigated them, prose- 
cuted them, sat in judgment on them, and 
finally found (as always) against the em- 
ployer. Whoever was employed by one of 
these citrus co-operatives, whether he worked 
in a packing plant or out among the trees, 
was an industrial worker, and therefore un- 
der the wing of the Labor Board. 

This was the first Labor Board case to 
come so near to having to do with farm 
workers. There is no question, however, 
that it indicates much interference ahead. 


More Interference Ahead 


HE MODERN farmer is not nearly so 
much of an independent individualist as 
he used to be. He milks cows, puts the milk 
cans on a platform down by the gate, and a 
truck that is not his comes along and hauls 
it to town. Does he thus become an indus- 


trialist?) The threshing machine that gets 
his wheat into the sack is not his, but travels 


from farm to farm. Maryland tomatoes and 


Maine potatoes are likely to be touched by 
many other hands between the vine and 
market. Getting the beets to the sugar fac- 
tory may be industrial. Every crop is likely 


to be subject to some degree of processing 


some place along the line. 

What started the Labor Board on its aston- 
ishing career? A glance at the record will be 
worth while. 

In 1935 the Supreme Court ruled that the 
National Recovery Administration law was 
unconstitutional. That amazing creation had 
been the darling of those agencies of govern- 
ment that planned to take unto themselves 
the management of the intimate affairs of 
all the people, and evolve a Utopia. When it 
was thrown into the discard there was tem- 
consternation. 


Heir of the NRA 


HERE HAD been a Labor Board in the 
NRA. It had been set up by Sidney 


poral j 


Hillman, who had built up a staff of several 
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prejudice against all employers. Thus a one- 
sided law was staffed from top to bottom 
with people most of whom burned with 
hatred of all who had jobs to offer. 

Yet this was a governmental agency, in a 
democratic, classless country where govern- 
ment is supposed to respect equally the rights 
of all sorts of citizens. 

The Wagner Act, however, wrote into law 
one principle of historic importance. It de- 
clared the right of workers to bargain collec- 
tively. No one in this country has ever denied 
such a right, but it had never been written 
into law. Furthermore, the Wagner Act pro- 
vided that elections might be held among 
workers in any plant, that those elections 
should choose the agency through which the 
workers chose to bargain with the employer, 
and that the employer should be required to 
bargain with them. 

That provision was generally accepted as 
giving labor its greatest victory of the gen- 
eration. But the administration of the rela- 
tions between labor and employer has been 
so partisan and one-sided that all thoughtful 
people have come to realize that the method 


The Labor Relations Board is now about to turn its attention to agriculture, apparently with the 
object of putting a ClO union in every processing business, and if possible unionizing all farm labor 
against the farm operator 


hundred self-selected labor agitators. Sena- 
tor Wagner, of New York, seized the idea 
back of this agency, and drafted a law that 
would give it legal standing. 

It was a law drawn in the heat of passion, 
and jammed through a Congress completely 
dominated by the President. It was a law 
the admitted purpose of which was to put 
a whip in the hand of certain labor unions, 
with which to scourge employers. It assumed 
that labor was always right, and that all 
employers were sweatshop slave drivers and 
should be punished. It was completely one- 
sided. It set up many inviting avenues 
through which labor might proceed against 
the employer, but gave no protection what- 
ver to the employer, no matter what atroci- 
ties were perpetrated on him. It was plainly 
ind admittedly class legislation. 


Board of Labor A gitators 


HE Wagner Act created the National 

Labor Relations Board and that Board 
took over the personnel of the NRA board 
set up by Sidney Hillman, now wheel horse 
in the C. I. O. It added to that personnel. 
It was notorious that the chief requisite in 
getting a job with the Labor Board was a 
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of it could not long survive. 

An employer, for example, may discharge 
six employes for disobedience, or inefficiency, 
or because there was no work, or what not. 
Those workers may charge that they were 
let out because they were members of a 
union. Their complaint will be investigated 
by the radicals of the Labor Board staff. A 
hearing will be held before a Labor Board 
examiner, in whose heart is dislike and dis- 
trust of the employer. He will make his 
report to Washington. 


Findings Fixed in Advance 

HERE findings of fact will be prepared 
ft the staff of radical boy lawyers that 
have been enlisted for the purpose. The 
Board, members of which are labor partisans, 
will make their ruling. Invariably they are 
in favor of the discharged workers. 

There has almost never been a case in 
which their reinstatement has not been or- 
dered, very frequently with the provision 
that they shall be paid wages during the 
time they were out. 

Labor Board procedure thus turns out to 
be merely a mechanism for always punish- 
ing the employer. No agency of government 
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has been more whole-heartedly for the theory 
that those who have the money should be 
beaten down even to the point of ruin. They 
have quite generally brushed aside a con- 
sideration of the fact that, if employers are 
ruined, there will be nobody to pay wages 
to workers. 

The Administration has laid heavy taxes 
on large incomes, has forbidden corpora- 
tions to accumulate reserves, has taxed profits 
on investments when converted into cash for 
possible use in new enterprises, until taking 
any kind of business risk has been made 
very difficult. 

The man who has money, of course, must 
see a chance of profit, or he will not take it 
out of the bank, or out of its investment in 
government securities, to launch any new 
venture. He must also have some assurance 
as to the conditions under which he may 
conduct his enterprise. 


Is the Employer Always Wrong? 


HE LABOR costs and taxes are the most 

important elements in business. No man 
will start a shoe factory, for example, without 
considering what kind of labor problem he 
will meet. Investing a million dollars in 
this enterprise may provide jobs for a thou 
sand people. But with the Labor Board, a 
governmental agency that is his avowed 
enemy, in the saddle, he can be pretty sure 
he has trouble ahead. Admittedly he will not 
have authority to run his own establishment. 
This is certain to make the enterprise less 
attractive to him. He is far less likely to 
take his money out of safe investments and 
put it into a new enterprise. 

The taxes that eat up all possible profits, 
plus this Labor Board interference which 
takes from the employer the right to run his 
own plant, are the two major causes of the 
present depression, and there is no farmer 
who does not suffer from business depression. 

Thus the Labor Board, in addition to its 
direct threat to farming, has a dire indirect 
effect upon the farmer’s welfare. It keeps 
millions of people out of work, and therefore 
prevents them from absorbing their normal 
share of the products of the farm. It pre- 
vents that normal prosperity that properly 
belongs to the people of the United States 
from returning. 


A Crime to Criticise CIO 
1 week or two ago, the Labor 


Hg ‘ 
Board handed out a new ruling, 


which, for high-handed impudence, goes 
beyond anything it has attempted so far. 

A small shoe manufacturer in Maryland 
had distributed to his employes printed 
copies of a speech delivered in Congress by 
Representative Hoffman of Michigan, at 
tacking the CIO. As a sub-committee of the 
CIO, that was more than the Labor Board 
could stand, and it ruled that the manu 
facturer had thereby committed a crime. 

The Wagner Act says it is an “unfair labor 
practice for an employer to interfere with, 
restrain or coerce employes” in the exercise 
of the rights of self-organization and col 
lective bargaining. The Labor Board has 
always interpreted this provision broadly, 
but if it can get away with this ruling, it 
means that some other Washington board 
can make it a crime to circulate printed at 
tacks on the Catholic Church, ‘the Protestant 
Church, the Townsend Plan, the Democratic 
Party, or the Labor Board itself. In other 
words, free speech must be sacrificed to pro 
mote the organization of CIO unions. 
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Tuesday, July 12 
west is west, but in 


AST is east and 
agriculture their interests,meet. From 


Asilomar, California, 400 of Uncle 
Sam’s best agricultural engineers from all 
over the country have just gone home, after 
discussing problems affecting agriculture. 

At Pullman, Washington, and Moscow, 
Idaho, the 14th annual Institute of Co-opera- 
tion has brought together the bigwigs of 
co-operative selling, who right now are dis 
cussing agriculture’s big problem—market- 
ing. 

In the East, Maine’s potato growers, who 
have twice voted down a federal marketing 
agreement for spuds, will now vote a third 
time on the same question. New Jersey's 
pest fighters, remembering the 
beetle invasion of 22 years ago, are starting 
an organized hunt to see whether the South’s 
new enemy, the deadly white-fringed beetle, 
has slipped into the Garden State in ship 
ments of nursery stock. 

From the Imperial Valley, where a short 
time ago cantaloupe growers planned to 
plow under a third of their crop to boost 
prices, melons are rolling east and fetching 
farm dollars back. Northwest apple growers, 
though short of help in a time of gross un 
employment, are right now raising what 
may be their most profitable crop, for fruit 
crops in Central Europe are virtually d 
stroyed by unseasonable cold weather. 

In Iowa, Story county’s John Clark, with 
43 hogs ready for market and 100 more not 
far behind, reads his farm paper while his 
wife sets dinner on the table; notes that the 
spring pig crop is way above what last fall’s 
survey indicated; and says: “The farmer who 
isn’t interested in what other farmers are 
doing, isn’t much of a farmer.” 


SHEEP bebe. 


Not July 4, but the day after, is the day 
sheep growers in Boone county, Kentucky, 
can celebrate, for on July 5, 1938, Boone 
county’s new sheep protective group got 
going, with 3,000 head already in the asso- 
ciation’s fold. The September goal is 5,000. 


Japanese 


ial +d 


GRIM * What's in a name? A fair question that is, for anything but 
grim was John Grim July 6 as he and his son piloted their new three-foot rubber- 
tired combine around the third of Abner Richard's wheat fields, high on 
stony, hilly land overhanging the Susquehanna river, York county, Penn- 
sylvania. In two small fields, which together contained less than eight 
acres, the wheat made 20 bushels an acre; in a third field of 14 acres the 
acre yield was better than 30. Waiting for this ten-cents-a-bushel custom 
outfit were close to 100 acres of wheat and oats on other farms. 

Farmers from near and far watched the rig cling to the hillside and cross 
stone-filled gulleys; and they hunted with little luck for shattered wheat on 
the ground, or for unthreshed grain in straw behind Grim's reaper. The rig 
cut and threshed at the rate of eight acres a day. The threshed grain went 


directly to market. 


ad 
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Three things the association aims to do: 
Pay losses for member-owned sheep killed 
by dogs, get the dog licensing law enforced, 
and check the rapidly mounting sheep-killed- 
by-dog figures, which have jumped from 119 
head in 1934 to 380 in 1937. The association 
will pay losses out of membership money 
($1 per member plus 10 cents a head for 
each adult sheep—20 cents for registered 


animals). 


VETS ea Sie 


New in veterinary practice is the use of 
pituitrin, which hastens farrowing, and low- 
percentage of pigs. Cornell 
University’s veterinarians Asdell and Will- 
man made this discovery, and reduced the 
mortality of pigs (at Cornell) from 6.6 


ers the dead 


Se ee tg a 

@ Half a dozen co-operative veterinary asso- 
ciations, similar to medical associations now 
in operation, have been formed in Ohio 
through the Farm Security Administration. 
Under this scheme clients pay $16 a year for 
service of a veterinarian who makes four 
regular inspection calls a year, plus emer- 
gency calls. He treats horses, fits collars, 
gives sanitation advice, and the like. 

One association about Wellington has 30 
members. Another near Mt. Sterling will try 
artificial insemination; already one Guernsey 
bull has been bought, and a Jersey sire will 
be added soon. There are 24 farmers in this 
bull “ring.” Costs of keeping a bull will be 
small and better breeding can be obtained 
by pooling of interests. 


UNWELCOME * 


Unwanted are Uncle Sam’s hired men on 
H. P. O’Neall’s farm, Noblesville, Indiana, 
where a sign on the gate warns AAA agents 
to “stay off this farm.” No more welcome 
were government men who went to Jacob 
Smith’s farm, Roaring Brook township (near 
Scranton), Penna. He pointed a gun at 
them, refused to let them spray his trees to 
control gypsy moth, was sentenced to 100 
days in jail. 
@ Southern cotton farmers are turning 
thumbs down on further government loans 
on cotton. Meeting in New Orleans the last 
week in June, the Ameri- 
can Cotton Co-operative 
Association, through _ its 
board of directors, con- 
demned the cotton loan, 
asked for price adjustment 
payments instead, and 
passed a resolution calling 
upon Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace to 
with Secretary 


cooperate 
Cordell Hull in 


of State 


ees te 
7 





negotiating reciprocal trade agreements. 

The A. C. C. A.’s president N. C. William- 
son, Lake Providence, Louisiana, and one 
of the South’s leading cotton farmers, in a 
bristling statement after the meeting, de- 
clared: “Additional loans do not cure the 
farmer’s trouble, but only aggravate it. What 
the farmer wants is more income and less 
debts.” 


j NN 
AMISH 4 

Defeated are Amish farmers in Pennsyl- 
vania’s East Lampeter township (Lancaster 
county) in their long federal court fight to 
save eleven little red schoolhouses, closed 
when a $125,000 modern consolidated build- 
ing was built with PWA funds. 

Judge Joseph Bufhington, soon to retire 
from the federal circuit court of appeals, 
ruled June 27 that the federal courts have 
no jurisdiction over local school board poli- 
cies, thus overruling federal judge George 
Welsh who, a year ago, issued an injunction 
restraining completion of East Lampeter’s 


COOLER os 


Announced June 30, were completed plans 
and sale of stock for a refrigeration plant in 
Donelson, Tenn., to provide lockers for 300 
farmers to store their meat and other prod 
ucts throughout the year. What started this 
was the satisfaction given by a similar proj- 
ect in Gallatin, Tenn. 

Adding a new service to many old ones, 
the Flemington Auction Association, New 
Jersey, is now putting in a bank of refrig- 
erated lockers for its poultrymen members. 


CORN * 

Corn knee high by July 4? A field owned 
by W. E. Wieglow, Merrimac, Wis., makes 
that old adage a piker. The stalks were six 
feet tall, just coming into tassel, on Inde- 
pendence Day. What will it be at harvest 
time? 

@ Breeding more vitamin A into corn is 
the next thing the plant breeders will be 
doing, if the experimental work of Cornell's 
geneticists L. F. Randolph and David Hand 
is followed out. They were able to increase 


consolidated school. 


Phote Mulford 
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PAID %& When Herbert H. Lehman succeeded Franklin Delano Roosevelt as Gov- 
ernor of New York on January 1, 1933, he inherited a deficit of about $100,000,000 in the 


state finances. 


It took Governor Lehman and a legislature half Republican about five years to clean up the 
mess, and bring the state up to June 30, 1938, with all Governor Roosevelt's debts paid off. 

That is a serious thought for all citizens. For Mr. Roosevelt, leaving Albany to its deficits 
and moving to Washington with greatly expanded ideas, has now run the nation into additional 
debts of something like $16,000,000,000—sixteen thousand million dollars. 

Unlike Son Jimmy, Mr. Roosevelt has never balanced a budget in his life. It is practically 
certain that he will add at least three billions more to the public debt before he leaves office, so 
that he will be the only President in our history who ever ran the government at a loss for eight 


straight years, in peace times. 


If it took Governor Lehman five years to pay off Mr. Roosevelt's $100,000,000 shortage, in 
the richest state in the Union, how long will it take Mr. Roosevelt's successor in Washington to 


pay off $19,000,000,000 or more? It is a serious question. 


+ 
the number of chromosomes in each cell 
bearing hereditary units, and when they 


doubled the chromosome numbers, they se- 
cured increases in vitamin A activity. 

@ At auction June 28, for $9,000, the Wilson 
county (Tennessee) farm home of the late 
W. H. Neal, where Mr. and Mrs. Neal de- 
veloped the famous “Neal’s Paymaster” corn, 
was sold to Lee Harlan. Neal was the first 


Tennessean to be placed in Tennessee’s agri- 


ad 


cultural Hall of Fame. 

@ Bulging cribs of sealed corn are making 
AAA and the corn-belt farmers do a little 
figuring. Iowa has 27,000,000 bushels (on 
the cob) sealed as security for guaranteed 
loans at 50c a bushel. This is the farmer’s 
concern: The cribs are likely to be needed 
for storing this year’s crop. AAA is con 
sidering shelling some of the corn held 
under seal, then granting a new loan, so as 
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SPEED * Upper left, Misses Elizabeth Ryan, Erna 
Kompa and 13-year-old Helene Rains pose before 
leaving New York for the swim races at Santa 
Barbara 


FAMOUS * Above, Governor Lehman of New 
York entertains another celebrity at his home at 
Purchase—none other than Shirley Temple in a 
play suit. This was last Sunday 


HUGHES * As this is written, Howard Hughes 
and his crew of four are leaving Moscow on the 
third leg of their round-the-world flight in this big 
twin-engined Lockheed monoplane. It looks as if 
the ship had no wings, but that's a matter of per- 
spective. Long before you read this, Hughes should 
be back in America 
a * > 


to avoid taking title to the corn. This would 
make crib space available. 

If the price improves to the point where 
the farmers can sell the corn and pay off 
the loans, the problem will solve itself; but 
early season prospects in Iowa point to a 
crop that will not cause much price upping. 


GOLDEN WEED * 


Flue cured tobacco, golden weed of the 
Southeast, will begin to move to auction 
markets on Thursday, July 28, when the 
first warehouses open in Georgia. The South 
Carolina or so-called Border Belt opens 
Thursday, August 4; Eastern North Caro 
lina or New Belt, Thursday, August 25; 
Middle Belt, Tuesday, September 13; Old 
Belt, Tuesday, September 27, and the Dark 
Fired Virginia Belt, Monday, November 28. 

In North Carolina, center of flue cured 
production, where curing began earlier than 
usual this year, quality of weed has been 
injured by unfavorable weather conditions. 


LABOR ai. 


A measure to curb labor racketeering has 
just been introduced by two California mem 
bers of the Associated Farmers, Burton A. 
Swartz, Clarksburg, and H. H. Angier, Lodi. 
The proposal will be placed on the Novem 
ber ballot after it receives the necessary sig- 
natures. The proposal preamble lists among 
its purposes the following: 

“To prevent coercion and intimidation of 
both employes and employers and to pro- 
mote true liberty of contract. 
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GIVE THE BUYER A BREAK 


[ve been checking up on prices at roadside stands. I've bought buttermilk 
in eleven states, cheese in four, maple sugar in four, berries in fourteen, melons 
in three, honey in more than | can remember, and eggs in nearly every state 
outside of the south and southwest. I’ve compared prices with nearby city prices, 
and with those at nearby stands and stores run by city people. In many cases 
farmers are trying to sell at prices which rob their customers of every advantage. 
For the same money they could get just as good things at their city stores, and 


without half the trouble. 


The other 7 | paid ten cents for a standard small glass of buttermilk. In 


any city | get t 
counter forty cents a quart. 
“How's business?”’ | asked him. 


e same amount for five cents. The farmer was getting over his 


“Bad. Very bad.” He shook his head glumly. 
“Why not 7: a big sign?” said |. “Put on it‘ ALL THE BUTTERMILK YOU 


CAN DRINK 


OR A DIME. OR ONE BIG GLASS FOR A NICKEL.’” 


He stared. ‘‘Huh, no money in that.” 


He's probably still selling two or three glasses a day at the forty-cent rate. 


He could be selling a hundred. 


In another state | priced eggs. The farm wife asked thirty-five cents. | drove 
five hundred feet up the road to a corner where an ex-policeman had opened 
up an old-fashioned grocery store, complete except for the cracker barrel and 


the cat asleep on the scales. 


“Strictly fresh, twenty-nine cents,” said he. ‘‘l get them every morning from the 
poultry farm up the road." He pointed to the place where the lady was asking 


thirty-five cents for the same eggs. 


No wonder many roadside stands fail. No wonder the big stands run by city 
people run away with the business. They understand business principles better. 


Sd 


“To limit pickets in a strike over wages, 
hours or working conditions, to the actual 
parties. 

“To limit boycotts to such as are directed 
against an employer by his bona fide work- 
ers solely because a labor dispute exists be- 
tween them. 

“To make sitdown and _ stay-in_ strikes 
illegal. 

“To keep highways, docks, wharves, and 
other trade channels free from unreasonable 
burdens and interruptions.” 


FEEDERS Ba 


Last of a series of nine district meetings 
to discuss plans for operation of the new 
Jowa Producers Feeder Co-operative was held 
at Storm Lake July 8. Plans call for raising 
$10,000 by sale of certificates of indebted- 
ness in the amount of $10 or multiples of $10. 

If and when the $10,000 fund has been 
raised, the Chicago Producers Commission 
Association will advance a similar amount 
and assume management until the loan is 
repaid and the association desires to assume 
management, according to information dis- 
pensed at the district meetings by H. C. 
Aaberg, Iowa representative of the Chicago 
Producers. 

The Iowa Producers would take over the 
Des Moines yards formerly Icased by the 
discontinued Jowa Livestock Marketing Cor- 
poration. 


MEN * 


Alfalfa king of Boone county, Indiana, is 
Buel Dale, who at a banquet attended by 
128 farm men and women in Lebanon’s 
Centenary Methodist church, was presented 
with a silver cup by the Boone County 
Bankers’ Association. Dale also won the 
cup in 1937. Points considered by judges 
who rated his field best were: Type of soil, 
fertility, lime content, inoculation, stand, 


Walter B. Pitkin 
. 


growth, lodging, absence of weeds. 
@ Back to Europe July 9 went Denmark’s 
Dr. K. A. F. Larsen, in this country helping 
to get New Jersey’s artificial dairy breeding 
circuit started. While here he supervised 
artificial insemination of close to 100 cows 
in the first four weeks of the circuit's opera- 
tion. 
@ To Chicago, to be general manager of 
the Pure Milk Association (with 14,500 
dairy farmer members), will go A. H. 
Lauterbach on September |. For three years 
Lauterbach has been general manager of 
Inter-State Milk Producers’ Co-operative, 
composed of dairymen in four states supply- 
ing Philadelphia’s milk. 
@ A college course for agricultural engi- 
neers, in which lectures would be given by 
those industries employing agricultural en- 
gineers, was what Caterpillar’s L. J. Fletcher 
proposed to the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers (of which he is past 
president) at their annual meeting in Asilo- 
mar, California, June 29. 

Cotton plants that are more adaptable for 
machine-picking was the possibility stressed 





by I. H. C.’s engineer E. A. Johnston, re- 
cipient of the Cyrus Hall McCormick medal 
for “exceptional and meritorious engineer- 
ing achievement in agriculture,” who told 
A. S. A. E. members about the evolution of 
the spindle-type mechanical cotton picker 
which he has developed. Further testing of 
the machine will be made in southern fields 
this fall. 

lowa’s son, Samuel H. McCrory, chief of 
Uncle Sam’s Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, was awarded the John Deere gold 
medal by the A. S. A. E. for “distinguished 
achievement in the application of science 
and art to the soil,” and in recognition of 
“the high value to agriculture and to society 
of the thirty years Mr. McCrory has devoted 
to research and research administration in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture.” 

Elected to take the place of Arnold P. 
Yerkes, A. S. A. E.’s retiring president, is 
Samuel P. Lyle, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Lyle will serve till A. S. A. E. 
meets next June in Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


MY LAND! >, 


A moot question is that of measuring land 
in Hyde county, N. C., for checking farmer 
compliance with federal regulations. For in 
this county, half surrounded by Pamlico 
Sound, and with Mattamuskeet Lake eating 
out the county’s heart, land is reckoned not 
in acres, but in thousands of corn hills. 

Time-honored spacing of corn is accepted 
as the standard of measurement. Ask a 
Hyde county farmer how many acres he has, 
and he is nonplused. Ask him how many 
corn hills of land he has, and he will answer 
promptly. Land is measured with a “corn 
fork”—a wooden triangle with forks four 
feet apart. 

Farmers from other lands have determined 
that an acre is about 2,750 corn hills. Fed- 
eral calculators unofficially estimate that an 
acre equals “2,500 of land.” 


¢ 
EGé ¢o-ops <xam 


Ohio’s third egg auction opened at Ver- 

sailles, Darke county, July 8, selling on 
federal grades eggs of producers in seven 
counties who own nearly 60,000 hens. This 
co-op expects to sell 600 cases weekly. R. M. 
Crooks has been hired as manager. Chain 
store buyers came from Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati to take all the “extra” eggs. Selling 
on grade to a discriminating trade will be 
an innovation to Krogers, big food chain, 
Cincinnati. 
@ Only six years old, the Coatesville egg 
auction (Penna.), started by a handful of 
poultrymen in Lancaster and Chester coun- 
ties, is to have a new $14,000 building. 
Business has shown a steady increase, mem- 
bership now numbers more than 400 flock 
owners. Eggs are collected twice a week, 
candled, graded according to government 
standards and sold every Monday and Thurs- 
day at public auction. Live poultry is sold 
on Thursday. 


SLICK * 


Gaining in the Empire State pea canning 
areas is the practice of adding graphite to 
pea seed in the drill (114 ounces per bushel) 
to prevent cracking seed which have been 
treated with red copper oxide to prevent 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE volume of live poultry 
business in Uncle Sam's biggest 
market is only half what it used 
to be. 


BY GRANT PERRY 


* 


STORY told by a Missouri farmer 

A. whose at-home reputation for ve- 

racity is tops, has to do with a trip 

he made, as a member of an eastern poultry 
tour group. 

When the men reached New York City, 
across the Hudson river into New 
Jersey to see how Father Knickerbocker’s 
live poultry supply is handled from railroad 


they went 


Photo by Hoedt Studios 
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weeks before. He just knew it was the 
same hen, because it had the same feather 
markings; the same “evil” eye; and on 
closer inspection he saw that one of the toe 
marks he had given Biddy as a chick was 
torn out. 

The market man who showed the group 
around was half willing to believe it was 
the same bird. He knew market figures 
well enough to say that New York City 
takes 22% of the 1,500,000,000 pounds of 
poultry sold from farms each year. That's 


















The Jews consider poultry unclean (according to Jewish law) unless the 
birds are killed by a schochet—a slaughterer licensed by a Jewish rabbi 


poultry car to retail stores where consumers 
buy dressed birds. 

After seeing the birds put into coops and 
loaded on trucks, the men went back across 
the river to West Washington market. 
here, in a coop in one of the poultry places 
of business, the Missouri man saw an old 
hen which he vowed (and his companions 
could not change his mind) he had sold to 

poultry buyer in the Show-Me state two 


about one out of every five birds sold. No 
other city has anywhere near that share of 
the total take. Chicago’s figure (and Chi- 
cago is nearer the farm flock area) is 7%; 
Boston’s, 4%; Philadelphia's, 2%; San Fran- 
cisco’s, 1%. Those are Uncle Sam’s five 
principal poultry markets. 

But New York City doesn’t take as much 
poultry as it used to. Back in the palmier 
days, when two chickens in every pot were 
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the substance of things hoped for, poultry- 
men used to collect about 100 million dol- 
lars a year for poultry sold in the country’s 
biggest market—New York City. In late 
years, they've had to be satisfied with some- 
thing like 60 million dollars. Receipts that 
used to run close to 400 million pounds a 
year have since fallen off by more than 
three-quarters of a million pounds. 

On live poultry, poultrymen have taken 
most of this loss. Back in the peak year 
(1927), the New York market bought about 
60 million dollars’ worth of live chickens. 
This figure has been halved. Once the live 
poultry receipts exceeded those of dressed 
poultry by about 50 million pounds a year; 
now they total about 20 million pounds 
less than dressed poultry. 

The story behind this fadeaway of an 
industry was brought to light in an economic 
survey completed recently by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The survey 
showed, among other things, that produc- 
tion of poultry has fallen off in the last ten 
years in response to decreased farm prices; 
that the dressed-poultry industry, which is 
so situated as to be able to make first claim 
on the available supply of poultry, steadily 
crowded the live-poultry industry out of 
much of its original share of chickens in 
order to keep on operating at or near 
capacity and thus hold operating costs per 
pound of poultry at the lowest possible 
figure. 


Unions at Work 


NOTHER thing the survey showed is 
how the live-poultry industry at the 
same time was further weakened year after 
year by throttling from within. With fewer 
chickens coming on the live-poultry market, 
the need for labor fell off, but the strong 
unions in most branches of the live-poultry 
industry adopted a share-the-work policy to 
keep their members employed at the same 
wages. The result was, labor costs per 
pound of live poultry handled remained 
unusually high, losses were heavy, and bank- 
ruptcies numerous. 

In the face of these facts, you may won- 
der how the live-poultry industry has been 
able so far to resist complete fade-out. One 
big reason is that it has had a unique com- 
petitive advantage. It operates in a large and 
dependable market where live poultry is a 
“must” item in the diet of a large share of 
the population. 


The Kosher Trade 


HE religious dietary laws of New York 

City’s two million Jews require the use 
of a special food, like poultry, fresh killed 
under the supervision of the synagogue, on 
the Jewish sabbath and on religious holidays. 
Of course, the Jews could use other fresh 
killed meats, and may choose to do so if 
live poultry is not made available at a 
reasonable price. 

A story as colorful as any Wild West epi 
sode, could be written telling how, in the 
last 40 years, various combinations within 
New York City’s live-poultry industry have 
attempted to control competition and regu- 
late prices, or to launch needed reforms. 
On at least one occasion, murder was asso 
ciated with the control efforts. And on at 
least two occasions, the courts interrupted 
illegal activities such as “conspiracy in re 
straint of trade.” In 1914, thirteen individ 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The yacht Thetis stays in the river 
off Spence’s Hope, and a sailor 
helps Rachel Morton pick up a 
broken dish. 


¢ CONCLUDED ¢ 


N THE morning the shining white 

Thetis sull lay at anchor, and a week 

later she was still in the river off 
Spence’s Hope. Mr. Boardman had been 
ashore nearly every day. He went over the 
old house from cellar to garret, and took 
long drives through the woods with Everard 
Spence behind the old horse. There was 
2400 acres of it, mostly in second-growth 
timber, with four miles frontage on Chesa 
peake Bay and a mile on the river. 

The millionaire had had several more 
meals with the Spences, and continued to 
pay attentions to Rachel Morton in_ the 
same stiff style, but he had never invited 
them aboard the yacht. Always wooden 
faced and a little queer, he asked hundreds 
of questions, but gave them no inkling of 
his intentions. 

While Everard and Mr. Boardman wer«¢ 
driving about, Bill would be apt to be hang 
ing around the house. Rachel Morton didn’t 
know how to get rid of him. However 
closely she kept herself inside the rooms, 
she would be sure to come upon him smiling 
through a window, or sitting on a door-step. 
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Good 


By HULBERT FOOTNER 


She knew she didn’t want to get rid of 
him. When he wasn’t there she hungered 
for him. But she was determined not to 
let him trade on that first unwary kiss. 
When Bill turned up the second morning 
he had found that he had to begin all over 
gain. He tackled the job cheerfully. 

Rachel Morton was continually being be- 
traved from within. Luckily she had her 
work to do. In order to get it done and 
to protect herself from herself, she put Bill 
to work. It was comical to see the tall sailor 
with an apron tied around his waist sweep- 
ing out the rooms. He wasn’t very good 
at it. She let him feed the pigs and the 
chickens. 

When he came upon her one morning 
scrubbing the kitchen floor, he flew into a 
rage, took the brush from her and put her 
out of doors. She did it over after he had 
gone, 

Once he persuaded her to drop work and 
walk with him through the woods to the 
high bluff looking out across the Bay. He 
was perfect that afternoon. Yet conunually 








“Fam ily 


and without warning she would find her- 
self quarreling with him. It was always her 
fault, for Bill was good-humor personified. 
He was always smiling at her. That was 
one of the things that made her lose her 
temper. 

Sometimes in her own room she burst 
into tears. “How can I be such a fool?” she 
asked herself resentfully. 


Ar THE supper table, at 


the end of the week, Mr. Boardman in 
formed the Spences that he had decided to 
buy the place. “I shall rebuild the house,” 
he said, “and lay out extensive gardens. | 
will have to dredge the river channel and 
build a wharf. It will occupy me for several 
years.” 

So the axe fell! Father and daughter 
looked at each other, breathless and_ sor- 
rowful. 

“When will you have to have possession?” 
asked Everard, glancing sadly at his beloved 
traps around the walls. 

“As soon as may be convenient for you 


Petry ee 
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Everard’s eyes almost started from his head when | 
he saw Rachel Morton hand in hand with the sailor 2 
: Ht; 
IIlustrator—Fred C. Freeman 





nd Miss Spence. I’m anxious to start my 
improvements, of course. You will keep in 
touch with the bank, naturally. I'll see the 
ishier tomorrow morning, and put things 





We'll weigh anchor at noon. 





in train. 

Rachel Morton looked down at her plate. ° 4 

“What's the matter?” asked Bill, appear- — Also Gives You Golden Ply Blow-out Protection Free 
ing from the pantry as the others left the . og ——_ ; 
dining room. ~ es * 

“Mr. Boardman is buying the place.” Nee —_ ; ‘ 


“So!” said Bill. That was all. 

While they were washing the dishes in 
he kitchen he returned to the subject. “Ts 
your father doesn’t own Spence’s 


1 tr 
Hope at all 
“No,” said Rachel Morton. “It should be 
illed Spence’s Lost Hope. The mortgages 
re foreclosed three years ago. The bank 
uught it in, and we've just been living on 
on sufferance.” 
“What a rotten shame!” 
“Not the bank’s fault,” she said quickly. 
Thev wv ry kind. The interest hadn’t 
n paid in years.” 
“They ll get it all back now, 2nd more 
“Oh, I dare sav. Banks alwavs do, don’t 
they?” 
“Your father. .” he began. 


She quickly interrupted him. “Not my 
The trouble started 






1 his father’s time. There was a railway 
“pss : . - 
Oj d that was to have its terminus on R d h Ww th w t 
ir land. The river was to be made into a ea Oo is ne ire 


harbor, and it was expected that a city would can save your life 
yw up here. They thought they could 

t Baltimore in time.” 

“['m glad it didn’t,” said Bill. 

“My grandfather put every cent that he 


UDDEN wet road emergencies call for the 
\ quickest possible stops. That's why right now 
is the wise time to replace smooth, dangerous 
tires with new Goodrich Safety Silvertowns. 
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but we have the sheep, a few pigs, the chick- 
ens, the old horse and a houseful of battered 
furniture. We'll have a sale.” 

“The place is too remote to attract a 
crowd,” objected Bill. “It won't be prop 
erly advertised. The stuff will go for noth- 
ing. It’s heartbreaking for the owners.” 

Rachel Morton shrugged. 

“And after that, what will you and your 
father do?” he asked. 

“Go to work.” 

“But your father’s an aristocrat. 
can he do?” 

“Everything. He’s good family, and that 
means you do whatever must be done.” 

“That's just the trouble. Who wants to 
hire a gentlemanly handy man?” 

Rachel Morton lifted her chin. “Then I'll 
work for both of us. I can do what must 
be done, too.” 

“Drudgery!” said Bill. “It’s all right in 
your own kitchen. It’s fine to see you here. 
But in somebody else’s kitchen, with some 
woman to boss you, a mean scolding woman 
very likely. I couldn’t bear it!” 

She smiled at him suddenly. “I 
you can bear it if IT can!” 

Bill’s smile was wiped out. He very care 
fully put down the dish he was washing. 
“Rachel Morton, I make seventy-five a 
month,” he said. “It’s a twelve-month job. 
Are you willing to take a chance on me?” 

The dish that Rachel Morton was wiping 
slipped through the towel and smashed on 
the floor. She disregarded it. “Bill!” she 
cried. “What are you talking about?” 

Bill mopped a dish in the pan. “Mar- 
riage,” he said without looking at her. 

Rachel Morton’s eyes misted. “You Bill!” 
she murmured. “What a sweet boy you 
are!” 

“Is it a go?” he asked casually. 

“Certainly not! I’m not going to let you 
make such a sacrifice.” 

“It’s no sacrifice to me. Your hard luck 
is my opportunity. I... . I’m in love with 


What 


reckon 


you.” 
“No! You're young. You’ve got your 
way to make. With your looks and _ per- 


sonality you are not going to stay a common 
sailor all your life.” 

“You think I have 
cagerly. 

“Of course I do! And you know it!” 

“Then I’m glad I’m me.” 

“It would be fatal to saddle yourself with 
a wife before you get a start.” 

“IT told you that I was in love with you.” 

“You don’t know what love is!” said 
Rachel Morton with a crooked smile. “You 
haven’t known me a week.” 

“What is love?” he asked. 

She began to shake dangerously, reaching 
down to pick up the pieces of broken dish. 
Their faces were close together. “What is 
it?” he asked smiling. 

She stood up to escape him, but he rose 
close in front of her. “What is love, Rachel 
Morton?” 

She broke down partly. “Love is a hun- 
ger,” she said, raising her eyes to his. 

He caught her to him. “That’s what I 
have for you!” 

Rachel Morton, helpless in his arms, 
looked deep in his eyes. “I don’t want to 
marry you, Bill.” 

“Why not?” 

“It would ruin you!” 

“I would be ruined if you didn’t!” 

“I couldn’t leave my father. He'd be 
helpless.” 


asked 


looks?” he 
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The three of us will stick together.” 

“No! You don’t know him. Be serious.” 

“I’m dead serious. ... Listen! I’ve got 
it all doped out. I have practically no per- 
sonal expenses. I can hand over my en- 


velope to you. We'll take a little flat in 


South Brooklyn. I say South Brooklyn be- 
cause that’s where His Nibs lays up the 
yacht when he’s tired of her. Of course 
we'll have practically nothing but each 
other. 


R ACHEL MORTON tore 


herself away from him and went to the 


open window. 

“T won't let you do it!” 

He followed her and drew her hard 
side. “I love you! I love you! 


he whispered. They leaned on 


against his 
I love Ve u! 


the window sill together, and the dish 
vater grew cold. 

“It's impossible!’ she said sadly. “It 
wouldn’t work!” 

Bill removed his arm and sighed deeply. 


She couldn't see his grin. “Well, maybe 





Beginning Next Month 
A NEW STORY 
By Harold Channing Wire 


“DELIVERY In DAKOTA” 


When 
quarrel with the Pitchfork outfit and decided to 
drive two thousand cattle to Dakota and settle 


up a twenty-year | 
there — when Lew Rand returned to Clear Fork, 
| 
| 


Tom Lee gave 


Texas, only to find that Connie Lee had agreed 
to marry Clay Carr—when bandits held up the 
local train and took $10,000 from the registered 
mail bag—here were the elements of a fine, 
exciting story of danger and romance. 

Harold Channing Wire, Californian native 
son, prospector, oilman, hobo, advertising man, 
accordion player on the old Keith circuit, forest 
ranger and writer of novels, has written this new 
novelette, beginning in next month's issue. You 
will enjoy it. 











voure right. South Brooklyn is a 
crummy neighborhood. The people are ter- 
rible. There are no good families there. 
I reckon you couldn’t stand it. You would 
be reminded twenty times a day how you 
had lowered yourself by marrying a com- 
mon sailor!” 

She turned on him passionately. “Don’t 
say such things! You know that is not 
what's in my mind! What is it to me what 
you are or what people would say about 
you? I love you! I wouldn't change you 
for a king!” 

“Rachel Morton!” 

They came together again. Bill kissed 
her neck to hide his delighted smile. “But 
of course we can’t marry,” he said in a sad 
voice. “I can see that now.” 

Rachel Morton, clinging to him, changed 
her tone. “I can’t give you up, Bill! It’s 
too much! I would be longing for you 
every day of my life. . . . Perhaps we could 
make it work. Look! The housework of 
a small flat wouldn’t take all my time. I 
could be fitting myself to earn something. 
And you, too. In the winter when you are 
not so busy you could be studying, Bill. 
Pretty soon you could take out your Master’s 
papers. I’m sure we could get ahead!” 

He raised his head. His smile had an 
extraordinary quality. “With your help we 
could, honey! You have made me the hap- 
piest man alive!” Their lips met. 

Presently he took her hand. “Come on, 
let’s tell your Dad.” 


She hung back. “Wait! Let me get used 
to the idea a little.” 

“But the Boss will be calling for me to 
take him out to the ship directly. I won't 
have another chance.” 

“Then let me tell Dad after you’re gone!” 

“And let you take the whole brunt of it? 
Not for a minute.” 

“Mr. Boardman is with him now.” 

“He might as well know it too.” 

Rachel Morton was confused. “But in a 
way he’s been paving attention to me 
nothing serious, of course, but it may make 
him angry. Suppose he discharges you?” 

“I know where to get another job next 
week. Come on! If you won't back me up 
I'll see it through alone!” 

“ll always back you up, Bill.” 


Tuey presented them- 
selves in the drawing-room. Everard and 
Mr. Boardman were sitting there smoking. 
Everard’s eyes almost started from his head 
when he saw Rachel Morton hand in hand 
with the sailor, but Mr. Boardman merely 
looked at Bill oddly. Stranger still, it was 
he whom Bill addressed, not Everard. 


“Thanks a lot, Mr. Hoffman,” he 


said. 


“You may as well get back to the yacht 
now. When I want the tender I'll whistle 
for it.” 


The pseudo-millionaire was already on his 
feet, touching his forehead. “Very well, 
sir. eg 

He bowed, smiling, to Rachel Morton and 
to Everard, and left the room. 


Everarp and Rachel 
Morton listened to Bill’s words in a kind of 
stupefaction. They stared at Bill; they stared 
at cach other. Rachel sheered away from 
Bill as if she had suddenly discovered a 
changeling in the place of her lover. 

“Mr. Spence,” said Bill, “I have to ask 
your pardon for putting up this game on 
you. The man you have been entertaining 
every day is not Frank Boardman as you 
supposed, but my sailing master, William 
Hoffman. I am Frank Boardman.” 

“Bill!” cried Rachel Morton in horror. 

“No, Frank,” he said, smiling. 

Everard was getting angry. 
this?” 

“I have a lot of money,” Frank went on 
deprecatingly, “though not so much as I’m 
credited with. It falsifies my relations with 
people; they are never natural with me. 
When I went ashore the first day here I 
saw your daughter in the store and promptly 
fell in love with her. Try to put yourself in 
my place. I wanted to court her as a man, 
not a millionaire. And as a man I won 
her!” 

The two of them looked at Rachel Mor- 
ton. She had turned her back on Frank. 

“Now it looks as if she were going to turn 
down the millionaire,” he said ruefully. 

Everard still looked dazed. However, he 
presently offered his hand to Frank. “I for- 
give you as far as the trick took me in. The 
rest is up to Rachel Morton.” He went out. 

“Rachel Morton,” said Frank humbly, 
“how could I have acted differently? If I 
had come to you with millions you know 
you would have high-hatted me right off 
the place. Are you going to hate me now?” 

She turned quickly. “Don’t be silly! You 
are still you. I'm only sorry because I’m not 
giving anything now, but taking all!” 

The End 


“What's all 


ILOS 
AVE 


UNNY VALLEY FARM, New Milford, 

Connecticut, put up 800 tons of molasses 
hay silage last year, will put up more this 
year. Crops used were oats and peas, tim- 
othy and clover, soybeans and millet, and a 
little alfalfa. With the exception of some 
mixed hay and some oats put in when rather 
dry, the feed was excellent, the cows liked it. 
Yields varied from five to ten tons per acre. 
@ A seeding of alfalfa and timothy at the 
Branchville dairy farm (state-operated) in 
New Jersey made eight tons per acre of 
green timothy in 1937 (first cutting). Sec- 
ond cutting (in July) made three tons per 
acre of green alfalfa. Both cut- 
tings were used for grass silage, 
with molasses added to the 
green stuff as it went through 
the silage cutter. 
@ Thirty-five acres of first-cutting alfalfa, 
due for a beating from the weather man 
if put up as hay, went into a 12 x 42-foot 
silo on J. Ray Parrott’s farm, Delaware 
county, Ohio, last summer. Molasses (1,800 
pounds) was added as preservative. The 
crew consisted of three men and two teams. 
Most of the hay was close to the silo. The 
alfalfa was rank and weedy due to excessive 
rains and late cutting. 
q@ Jj. S. Johnson, Tom Green county, Texas, 
put up 300 tons of silage last fall at a cost 
of $1.42 a ton and in February refused an 
offer of $3 a ton for it. He bought $70 
worth of silage crops, paid $40 to have the 
silo dug, paid $69 for labor and gas and 
$45 for use of silage cutter. He estimated 
20 acres of home-grown feed at $200, mak- 
ing a total cost of $424 for the 300 tons of 
silage. Had he sold, he would have had a 
profit of $476, besides the silo. 


Most Any 
Crop Fits 
the Silo 


LOW IN COST is the trench silo. Labor 
is the principal item. Team or tractor, with 
plow and scraper, can do the job in a short 
time. Quality of feed from the trench silo is 
good. J. W. Holcomb, Tar Heel dairyman 
in Yancey county, points to his trench silo 
and says: “I’ve been getting 
an average of $56 a month 
from milk produced by six 
cows, and that’s the reason 
for it.” 

Trench silos are being used by five of 
sixteen dairy farmers in the Purchase-region 
cow testing association in western Kentucky. 
Cost of digging each silo was around $20; 
filling, $30. 

In Ballard county, Kentucky, 75 trench 

silos were filled last fall. Sorghum and corn 
were the crops used. The silos hold all way 
from eight to 85 tons; all are used for dairy 
cattle, 
@ Happy over results secured from several 
years testing of a new ensilage method are 
experimenters in the state of Washington. 
Ihe silo looks like a cross between a regular 
pit silo and an ordinary hay stack. The base 
is a pit about 2.5 feet deep. In this is piled 
stack-like, to a height at least eight feet 
above the ground, whatever material is to 
be stored. Oats, peas, and pasture grasses 
have been used at the Western Washington 
Experiment Station trials. 

Over the top of the small stack is spread 
the dirt removed from the pit. After settling, 
the mound is about four feet high and is 
covered with a growth of grass and weeds. 


Trench Silos 
Do Their 
Stuff 
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FOR BETTER, MORE ECONOMICAL 
ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


The important part that spark plugs 
play in keeping engines easy to start, 
powerful, smooth and economical 
cannot be over-stated for, after all, 
spark plugs are the heart and center 
of the combustion process which de- 
termines the quality of engine per- 
formance and efficiency. 

Champion Spark Plugs are the result 
of 27 years devoted exclusively to 
research, engineering and manufac- 
turing concentrated onthe one single 
product. Their world-wide reputa- 
tion for better performance in every 
engine has been earned by being 
everlastingly in advance in materials, 
design and exclusive features. 

Any one of Champion’s exclusive fea- 
tures — such as the patented Sillment 
seal which prevents gas leakage, pre- 
ignition and loss of power— makes 
Champions superior in performance. 


CHECK AND CLEAN SPARK 


PLUGS 


But Champion gives you the benefit 
of many exclusive and patented fea- 
tures all of which combine to make 
spark plugs without equal in any 
type of service. 

Insist on Champions because you 
can depend on them. 











The Sigu of Dependable Sewice 


WHEN YOU CHANGE OIL 
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EARLY PASTORAL AND NOMADIC TRIBES 

IN SOUTH AND CENTRAL INDIA, SUMATRA 
AND JAVA, FIRST BROUGHT FLOCKS OF 

BIRDS UNDER CONTROL. THE POPULARITY 
OF COCK-FIGHTING WAS LARGELY RE- 

SPONSIBLE FOR THIG.~~~~~ 








THE LEGENDARY CHINESE EMPEROR,FU HSI 
(3341-3227), |S SAID TO HAVE TAUGHT HIS 
PEOPLE HOW TO BREED CHICKENS. --- THE 
CHINESE NAME FOR CHICKEN ,“KI° WAG RE- 
CORDED DURING THE CHOW DYNASTY (1!22- 
aa? BG.) 














THE COCK FIGURES CONSPICUOUSLY IN 
PERSIAN RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY ~+~ 
FREQUENT REFERENCE TO IT OCCURS 
IN ZOROASTRIAN LITERATURE ABOUT 
600 B.C.~~~~~ 

















GREEK THEOGNIS AND ARISTOPHANES 
(S00 AND 4OO B.C.) MAKE FIRST MENTION 
OF THE COCK IN WESTERN LITERATURE, AL- 
THOUGH THE IMAGE OF THE COCK APPEAR- 
ED ON COING FROM THE TEMPLE OF AR- 
TEMIS AT EPHESUS AS EARLY AS 7OO B.C. 




















IT WAS FROM THE GAULS, NOT THE GREEKS, 


THAT THE ROMANS LEARNED OF THE FOWL. 
BEFORE CAESAR'S LEGIONS FOUND THE COCK 
AMONG THE GAULS AND GERMANG, THE 


ROMANS HAD NOT KNOWN OF ITS EXISTENCE. 




















THE ANCESTOR OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
CHICKEN IS BELIEVED TO BE THE RED JUN- 
GLEFOWL, STILL FOUND IN THE JUNGLES OF 
BURMA AND SIAM. ASIATIC FOWLS TRACE 
THEIR ORIGIN TO THE ASEEL, OR MALAY 





FOWL. 











ALL AMERICAN POULTRY, WITH THE EXCEP 
TION OF THE TURKEY, HAS BEEN IMPORTED 
FROM THE OLD WORLD. COLUMBUS ON HIS 
SECOND VOYAGE IN 1493, BROUGHT THE 
FIRST CHICKENS TO THIS CONTINENT. 

















DURING COLONIAL DAYS THE BEST BIRDS 
WERE SELECTED FOR THE TABLE.NO EF- 
FORT TO DEVELOP OR MAINTAIN PURE-BRED 
STRAINS WAS MADE UNTIL THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN POULTRY ASSOCIATION 


IN 1873 











POULTRY RAISING BOTH FOR MEAT AND 
EGGS ADDED 635,000,000. TO FARMERS’ 


THERE ARE CHICKENS ON 90% OF OUR 
AMERICAN FARMS. 





INCOME IN 1937. AT THE PRESENT TIME 
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TRACTORS © Os" 


to pull a two-row picker that picked 942 
icres of corn. “I had no idea there was so 
much outside work,” he says. When the 
photographer stopped in for a picture, Ed 
moving a colony of 30 brooder houses 

half mile to a new location, on contract. 
In the Buckeye state I found Bob Dickin- 


son, Logan county, who told me from inside 
his tractor cab that many farmers would 
save money by hiring a farm power con- 


ictor with a big unit. Did I doubt it? His 
orders for farm power were his proof. In 
he spring of 1937, with his crawler-type 
Diesel, he plowed a thousand acres and 
disked 2,000 

His tractor was pulling three cultipackers 

en I talked with him. On the tractor’s 


yt were two headlights; on the rear, 
a spotlight. Farmers were af.er him to 


pick corn and shred fodder. In two winter 
months, he sawed 30,000 feet of lumber. 
His tractor dragged the logs (some of them 
incl through and 60 feet long) to 
th 

[wo wheel tractors, both on rubber, are 
used by Vincent Buzalski, Porter county, 
Indiana, for custom work—mostly plowing 
i] threshing. He gets in about 300 days 
f custom work a year. Winter work con 
ists of wood sawing, hay baling, soybean 

eshing, and odd jobs. All his equipment 
is on rubber, including a trailer which 
carric of the implements. Buzalski 





farms over 300 acres for himself. For 
plowing he charges $2 to $2.50 an acre: 


disking, $1; drilling, 50 cents; shredding, 
$3 an hour. 

\nother Hoosier who sells farm power 
is Marion Meeks, Wells county. He does 
about 100 days of custom work a year, in 


one of the best farming sections of Indiana. 
\ll his equipment (including tractor) is 
hauled on a truck—all except a_ 16-foot 


ombine, which rides on rubber. 
One who advertises his farm power serv- 
is Scott Geiger, once a custom thresher, 
in Wells county, Indiana. One thing he 
pecializes on is combining soybeans, all 
fall and into the winter. For one customer 
he combined soys in May. In a season he 
ombines from 300 to 500 acres of soybeans, 
350 acres of small grain. He farms 175 acres 
tor himself. He uses two wheel tractors, 
one for belt work and the other for field 
vork. He does no winter work, but uses 
winter time to put equipment in shape. 


Finally, four-day printing lets me_ tell 
you now, instead of weeks later, how George 
Drive and his 13-year-old boy celebrated 
July 4, 1938. At 9.30 A. M. they started 
Drive’s custom combine on seven acres of 


wheat and rye (in two fields) on Amos 
Kirby's farm, Gloucester county, New Jer- 
SCY At 5 P. M. the job was done. The 


helds yielded 150 bushels. The charge for 
ustom combining was $5 an acre. 
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WITH TIRES, 2% Zhe 
— Gqureen Vieluea tat Count 


Her worth is measured not by her pounds of weight, nor by 
the pounds of milk she produces ... but by her yearly yield in 
pounds of butterfat. In Fisk Tires, the extra measure of mile- 
age, the plus-protection against the ghastly hazards of blow- 
outs—these are the wnseen values that count. 

Fisk Tires give you Anti-Friction Cord in every ply. This 
means a stronger, more flexible, easier riding, cooler running 
tire; a tire that stands up longer under hard service—and the 
only tire that gives PLUS- Protection in the Blow-out Zone. 

See these extra-value tires at your nearby Fisk Dealer. 


THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





, 


*There’s a Fisk Tire to Suit Every Buyer’ 


Copyright 1938 
The Fisk Tire Co., Inc 


TIME To RE-TIRE 


‘GET A FISK 


PLUS -Protechion 
THE BLOW-OUT ZONE 
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MORE CUTTER 
po’ Louk Money 


PAPEC 


Why do more farmers buy PAPEC 
Cutters than any other make? 
There's just one reason! It’s because 
Papec offers the most cutter for 


the money. You get a 

COSTS LESS bigger, sturdier, 
running machine that is 
guaranteed to cut more silage per day 
— and you get it for $25 to $50 less 

money. 

The non-clog Papec with its im- 
roved self-feeder reduces 
silo filling costs to an all- 
time low. There is a Papec 
model to meet your exact needs — 
3 standard ensilage cutter sizes and 
3 hay chopper-silo fillers with ‘‘finger 
feed”’ that really handles loose hay 


and straw as well as bund- 
LASTS LONGER 


led feeds. 

Papec knives and other 
parts cost less and are quickly ob- 
tainable for any model no matter how 
old or where located. See your dealer 
or send postal for free booklet, ‘‘More 
Profit Per Acre." Gives valuable in- 
formation on silo filling, hay chop- 
ping and stacking, molasses silage 

making, straw handling 
Papec Machine Co 
148 E. Main St 
Shortsville,N. Y 

















easier — 


DOES MORE 

















MORE IN USE THAN 
ANY OTHER MAKE 





Frick Machinery offers 
you correct design, high 
grade materials, expert 
workmanship and ap- 
roved manufacturing 
acilities. 
Frick Equipment includes 
a quality line of 
, saw mill, thresh- 
ing, baling and 
poeer taption machinery 
Ask for information 
about our profitable deal- 
er's contract today. Write 
t 


Frick ©, 


Dependasia as Since 1S53 
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fire, lightning, wind and 
. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
Drice, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89-F. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. | 


201-851 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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““‘DEAR 
CANDIDATE” 


Heni R Powers, 
420 State Street, 
Chi lle 
Dear Henry: 
I got your letter thanking me for voting 
for you in the primary. I judge you sent 


the same to everybody you figured voted 
for you and helped you land the nomination. 
That is all right, although I have not told 
anybody but my wife whether I voted for 
Harrison Pike, and I do not ex- 


business, according to 


you or for 
pect to. That 1s my 
my idea 

You say you 
“tantamount to election” 
that you know you can continue to count 
on my support. Well, Henry, if you are 
tantamounting your election on my vote, 
you better not be too sure of it. I may vote 
for you, and again I may not. There are 
some things I want to get cleared up in my 
decide who to vote for. 

You and I are old friends, Henry, and, 
other things being equal, I would like to 
you. But there is no use beating 
around the bush, I am not altogether satis- 
fied with the 100% New Deal talk you 
are giving the voters. You say you regard 
your nomination as an endorsement of 
Roosevelt and his policies and all the other 
things the New Deal has done, and you 
will support him 100% if elected this fall. 


your nomination as 
in November, and 


regard 


mind before 


vote for 


Now, you were not a 1009 New Dealer 
last winter, when you voted several times 
against the Administration, and there has 
not anything happened since that to change 
you, unless it is the WPA money that is 
coming into this district. 


I do not really think it is smart politics 
this year to boast of being a yes-man. A 
lot of folks around here admire Roosevelt 
personally, but that does not mean they are 
for all his methods, nor for the laws that 
the under-cover advisory crowd have put 





over. They think a lot of them have 
harmed and not helped the country, and 
some have been dead wrong. 


My guess is you got more votes because 


it was known you were opposed to the 


court-packing bill, and voted against the 
reorganization bill, than you got because 


you went along with Roosevelt in every- 
thing else. 

A good many people around here are 
fed up on Congressmen who put their 
judgment and their conscience in any man’s 
keeping. They think a Congressman ought 


SOSSSSSSOSSSHSSHOSSOSSOOOOOOOOS 


It appears that Henry Powers 
landed the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Congress in the primary 
last month, and Everitt R. Davis 
has a few questions to ask. 

000000000000000000000000006 


to represent his own people and vote ac- 
cordingly, and not shut his eyes and vote 
for anything the young radical crowd in 
Washington cooks up. 

When I got down to the end of your 
letter and saw how you ended it—“Yours 
for another triumph of the New Deal”— 
it reminded me, Henry, of a time when I 
was a lot younger and more of an optimist 
than I am now. A fellow over in your town 
had a smart trotter that used to win a good 
many races at county fairs, and so on. 
Somehow, he got me to buy a half interest 


in the mare. Her name was Folly, but | 
didn’t give that a thought then. 
Well, he went on a racing circuit with 


her, after he had got me for a partner, and 
won quite a lot of races. But the stakes 
were not very big in those days, and no 
matter what we won, it always cost more 
money keep him and the mare going 
than they took in. This racing business 
kept me humping more than the mare. 
Finally, I got a wire: “Another triumph 
for Folly. Now for Rockingham. Wire me 
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sixty.” I dug up the sixty and wired back: 
“One more triumph and I am _ busted.” 
\bout one more victory for the New Deal 
and we may all be in that fix. 

All joking aside, Henry, I have some 
serious questions I would like to ask, and 


before the campaign ends you ought to 






GOSH, 
THE OLD BUS IS LIKEA 
YYOUNG COLT, SINCE I PuT 
IN THAT NEW“H-R* BATTERY 
WITH ITS WILLARD 
THREAD RUBBER 
INSULATORS 4 













answer them publicly. Do you honestly 
think that the New Deal, by its creating 
all these billions of deficits and debts, all 


these biilions of taxes and expenses, all these 
hundreds of thousands of new government 
jobs and job-holders, has made us and the 
country better off, has made living easier 
for us, has made us more prosperous? 
And all this New Deal interference with 
finance and business, industry and agricul- 
ture, looking as if they intend to run the 
private affairs of so many of us, all these 


New Deal laws and regulations, offices, 








boards, agencies and commissions, NRA’s, 
AAA’s, PWA’s, WPA’s, TVA’s and so on, 
all these “new instruments of public power” 
The WILLARD 


as Roosevelt called them, and which, he said, G 4 Pp 4 i hi 
in any hands but his would be “shackles et t e rotection °o t IS 
for the liberty of the people,” do you think N HEAVY DUTY Will d! 
that this has made the country more pros- ew Hara: 
perous or more happy? Has it safe-guarded Mies 

or endangered our individual rights and  @ Here’s a battery that doesn’t 
personal liberty as American citizens and know what “whoa” means! 








i weave ourr } THREAD RUBBER 





fr m nd women? 


It does all the things you've al- 














Chat is a lot of big words for me, but 
1: . . _| ‘ways wanted a battery to do— 
they are big questions. And there is one ; “a 
re, Henry. Maybe the biggest of all; and keeps on doing them for 68% 
what do you think of the President’s play- longer than the average of over 
ing pol with money intended for the 100 other brands, including all 
poor, and other New Deal practices like the best known makes. 
— | Harri Pike ; ; Willard engineers developed the 
inderstal! arr > is y ) ee ” s . 
u K irrison ike 1s going t H-R” after an intensive 9-year 
run for Congress as an Independent Demo- : 
study of 78,000 batteries—actual- 
crat. Of course, you know all about that, ly dri hilli ] 
and no doubt have seen his announcement, F EE CLF Ce ee ee 
which I just got today. The“H-R” starts your motor over 
He rais the biggest question of all when and over again—countless times 
me says: —regardless of weather! 
“There is one issue that is greater than 2 4 q b 
iny of these. The country can survive in- “s a _* €-to-or gf mene 7, to . 7 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
mopete! extr vance ; raste . e the extra demands of car 
competence, extravagance and ‘waste, un = OF THE WILLARD “H-R” 
employment, debts and depression; it can radios, heaters, and other current- 
repel attacks upon its courts and its Bill of | consuming devices. 1 Reserve Capacity means longer life, 
. , : fai f it plenty of power for radio or accessories; 
tights, and upon the private affairs of Its : ' ion in e ies. 
\Ignts, \ og 1 the h, . - ¢ Its unusual performance is due to new and greater protection in emergencies 
cluzens; ut it cannot survive 1¢ 10SsS O . P 
1d ge eae ‘sir play | developments in battery construction, 2 Plates expertly designed, formed and 
honor and decency, integrity and fair play ; : 4 ; processed to insure top performance. 
in polit and govermmcet, We tats | CO@eiee with Willard. Most impor- sion seeenae tee Cth enaiiainaal 
sources, facilities, skill and intelligence, but | tant single feature is a new type of 3 superior resistance to Summer heat. 
these alone cannot give us prosperity and Willard Thread Rubber Insulator 4 Delivers high voltage to starter — saves 
happiness and the abundant life. The thing which protects you against the pa apt oil dilution because of 
t is lacking holds us back. ; sudden failures so often caused by 
at hief defe | Admi : Handsome, new-style Hard Rubber 
Th f defect of this Administration aa a . 
, , . shorts” or buckled plates. Container —tough and rugged. 
is its lack of the higher and finer moral reg" 

, tha . : ‘ ats . , » hi Written guarantee and adjustment 
qualities that make men and nations truly | If you are one of the millions of car 6 policy, backed up by 42,000 Willard 
great. If elected as an Independent Demo- | owners who will need a new battery Dealers from Coast to Coast. 
crat I shall fight to restore decency and fair this Fall, be sure to visit your Willard 7 mecensted wtth he dseriens Wad 
play, honor and integrity in public affairs. Dealer and see the new“H-R.” Its long Thread Rubber Insulators. 

This is the fundamental thing that has been ‘ ~ 
' . life and low price mean true economy. 
lacking. Morals in government is the great 
“ of our < 4 or 
nee of Gay : HERE’S WHY THE “"H-R’’ WILL LAST 68% LONGER 
I suppose you are planning to answer all et hee ¥ ; 
! ee Henrv. i : e aion No battery can last longer than its insulators. The positive and negative plates are like 
these questions, rienry, in your campaign. fighting roosters always trying to get at each other through the “fence” or insulator. If 
Your answers will help me make up my the plates wear a hole through an insulator and touch each other, a “short” occurs and 
mind who I am going to vote for. the battery goes dead immediately. - 
Yours. etc After years of research, Willard engineers have perfected a new insulator of cotton threads 
i Reg Pag . andlatex. This new Thread Rubberis porous enough to permit fast chemical action between 
Everitt R. Davis plates—yet tough enough to keep the plates apart through years of rubbing and jolting. 
Mapk shade Farm Combined with Willard’s superior plate construction these Thread Rubber Insulators 


July 8, 1938 give the “H-R” top performance and a life 68% above the average of competing batteries. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY e Cleveland ¢ Dallas @ Los Angeles © Toronto 


The WILLARD 





YOUR WILLARD DEALER'S 














LOCKERS 
HE fourth meat locker plant in Tow: a a ~ 


was built four years ago by fart 
H. A. Heusinkveld at Paullina. HH KG OW TAA? 
nted mamta 
mostly by farmers. Recently he gave tl 
following information to a Farm Journ NAME STANOS 


has 435 lockers in his $10,000 plant, 1 
correspondent: 

“We cut and package meat according to 4 
the SIZC of the family. That 1S, tl FOR TAIE BEST. 
are seven in the family we cut the roast © & 
big, package the steaks so there wil \ P 
enough for that many. In harvest time v 
cut them larger. Every package is 
to save time. 

“On Saturday, our big day, we keep oj 
until 11:30 at night. Farmers come to 
lockers then and get a week’s supply 
meat if the weather is cool. I don’t 
a meat locker interferes much witl 
local meat dealer except in the harvest 1 














trade. 

“We charge $1 for butchering a 
$1.50 for a beef. If we drive a long way 
make an additional charge of 25 or 50 c 
to cover mileage. The beef hide goes in 
the butchering fee. We charge $1 for 
ting up a hog, one-half cent a pound for 
beef. We grind sausage and hamburger: 
for one-half cent a pound, with a minimun 
charge for ten pounds. Wrapping poultry 
costs one cent. 

“If a farmer has more meat than his 
locker will hold we rent him an additional 
locker at a dollar a month. 

“Some farmers who didn’t like the pric 
of turkeys last year froze their birds, car 
ried them over and sold at different times. 
They would just call up and tell us some 
one was coming for a turkey, and we would 
weigh the turkey and collect for it.” 


Paul T. Sturges 


SPROUTING 


Gr Bossy a square foot of oats.” That's 
the way the hired man must get his 
feeding orders from farm superintendent, J. 
J. Anderson on Woodson Farm, Avon, Con 
necticut, where sprouted oats are grown 1n 
trays and fed to dairy cattle. 

After 24 hours of soaking, six pounds of 
oats become 24 pounds of succulent sprouts 
in six days. Artificially lighted and heated 
is the cabinet in which trays are kept. Water 
mixed with a concentrated fertilizer flow: 
over the sprouting grain constantly. A 
temperature of 60° F. is maintained. Pak 
yellow at first, the matted sprouts turn green 
under the rays of an electric lamp on the 


sixth day. Then they are broken up and fed A SPRAY HOSE THAT STANDS THE GAFF 


to dairy cows. 

An English idea, this is. Two of the oat Goodyear Agricultural Spray Hose has spe- 
sprouting “factories” have been set up for cially ig seen wry thet is Rightly sesis- 
ee a : fet : tant to the action of spraying solutions. 
experimental purposes in the nited States 

} pur} U ; Super-tough cover to stand hard knocks and 

Frost dragging. Lasts longer=saves you money. 


PENNIGAN _ EASY PAYMENTS 
=, 


WHITE skinned potato as good as th« 
—— skinned Rural oe is : hat Save yourself and 
Pennsylvania potato growers will soon have your tractor b 3 . ; 
: ¢ - . ; Yy & , wearin 
if future trials with the new Pennigan by | putting on famous §& One look volte you that this sturdy & Gor 
Doctor E. L. Nixon at the Pennsylvania Goodyear Sure- Speedway is a great tire for farm ce®@"Pr tractic 
Sti “ge are as s sful tl al- | ip trac : % : : . 
State Colleg e uccessful as those a Grip tractor tires use — and the experience of mil- Sup¢rtwist ¢ 
ready completed. » purchased on easy © : x : ; ‘ 

In an acre trial at Hershey, Pennigan F payment plan. lions backs up your judgment. It’s 0 In eve: 
yielded 438 bushels, 39.4 ahead of Rural ‘ A a real Goodyear through and lifetime cua: 
Russet, its closest competitor and one of its | JJ 7 Ask ig cmpreanent Ae 8 ofthigh ° . 
parents. Pennigan led, too, in extensive a . through ... built of tough long- ms" quali 
cooking trials. Rural Russet, most com- 
monly grown potato in Pennsylvania, fails 


to satisfy growers demanding a_ white FOR QUICK FRIENDLY SERVICE PATRO NIZE Y 


skinned product. Hartwig 
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COMPOST 


ARMER I. E. Farrar, Riverside county, 
California, makes compost manure at 
| the cost of $1 a ton out of such material 

as alfalfa leaves, weedy hay, grain straws 


materials which oft 
A reagent to speed up 

the decay of composted materials 1s made 
| up of a mixture of 50 pounds sulfate of 
ammonia, 70 pounds agricultural gypsum 
and 25 pounds of finely ground limestone. 
The amounts are for one ton. 

Material to be composted is placed in piles 
about eight feet wide, two feet high and 
any convenient length, reagent is scattered 
Another layer is added to make the 
bout three feet high, and again reagent 
is scattered on top. The pile is then topped 
of with a thin layer of fine material to re- 
duce the escape of ammonia gas formed in 
decay. If the material is not already wet 
from rains, it is sprinkled as it is being piled. 

This manure has twice the 
value of ordinary dairy manure. The com- 


and barnyard manure- 
times go to waste. 


on top. 
pile a 


composted 


post decomposes in about four months under 
average conditions, is put on the fields with 
Currie 


a manure spreader. 


SIRES 
fl 


thing there,” 


“IT think you got some- 
applies to data secured by 
New Mexico's A. and M. College in a steer 
feeding experiment. 


1AT expression 


There were 24 steers on experimental 
feed. These steers were sired by four differ- 
ent bulls. The influence on the 
rate of gain made by these steers is being 
checked and at the end of 84 days the fol- 
lowing was noted: 


of sires 


Number of Average 

Sire Steers Daily Gain 

No. | 5 2.38 

No. 2 8 2.28 

No. 3 5 1.82 

No. 4 6 1.90 
Doesn't this prove that the sire has a 
tremendous influence upon the fattening 


abilities of calves? Hellbusch 


TRUE STORY 
IX years ago a major depression pointed 


S a warning finger at a Connécticut 
Y. M. C. A. office secretary and his wife, a 
former school teacher. It told them there 
were no jobs to be had in the city. In true 
Horatio Alger style, they planned a move 
into the country, there to raise hens and 
live happily ever after. 

And it is coming true. H. S. and M. I 
Twichell, husband and wife, are partners 
in business at Scrabble Acres Farm, up Hard 
Scrabble road, Rockingham county, N. H. 

Into this 130-acre dairy farm they put 
the few thousand dollars they possessed. 
They asked the University of New Hamp- 
shire poultry experts to help them, and took 
their advice—then and ever since. In six 
years they have remodeled the old dairy 
barn into a three-decker laying house, have 
built a 65-foot brooder house and bought 
a 6,000-egg incubator. This fall they will 
house 2,500 birds. The breed is New Hamp- 
shires—U. S. Pullorum Clean, U. S. Ap- 
proved and U. S. Record of Performance. 

Last year the Twichells won the New 
Hampshire Home Egg Laying contest with 
an average of 213 eggs. A Twichell layer 
set a new world’s record in the Western 
New York contest with 316 eggs (344.3 
points) in 365 days. She and seven sisters 
(all in Advanced R. O. P. work) averaged 


266.12 eggs. Beane 
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‘How you can be SURE r 
of making a good hiscurt 


by MARY ELLIS AMES, Director, Pillsbury’s Cooking Service 


**Just how can you be sure of good biscuits? Be careful of two things 
—the method you use, and the flour you use. You might think that 
Pillsbury’s Best would be more important for fancy baking than for 
simple foods, such as biscuits, bread, pies, and plain cakes. On the 
contrary, in these simple foods the quality of your flour reveals itself 
instantly. There are no ‘fancy flavors’ in a biscuit to cover up the bad 
results of a flour made of poor wheat—an unpleasant starchy odor, a 
crumbly, spotty inside, a flat, unsatisfactory flavor. The effects of a 
fine flour show up just as clearly. The crust color is a rich, golden- 
brown; the inside is flaky in texture, and a smooth ivory in color; the 
flavor is ‘wheaty’—rich, mellow, fully satisfying. 


“Tt costs only about 14¢ more to make a batch of biscuits with 
Pillsbury’s Best, and when you realize that all the things we like 
about a perfect hot biscuit come from fine flour, you'll agree the 


extra 12¢ is money well spent. 


A NEW, PROVED BISCUIT METHOD 
**Recent discoveries about biscuit making have + 








upset some of the old ideas. We have tested these i 3 
new methods thoroughly in our kitchens. We’ve e pie \ bo 
proved they’ll make prize-winning biscuits every \ “a = 
time—provided you use a fine flour. Inside the \ 


Pillsbury’s Best bag you'll find both —a recipe ” 
folder containing the new biscuit method—and a i stance 
flour that will give you a pleasant surprise on i “6 

baking day!’’ i ices 
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LOOK IN THIS Bag F 
PROVED BAKING m 
PIES, AND CAKES 





OR FOLDER GIVING NEWEST 
ETHODS For BISCUITS, BREAD, 
-»+- PLUS OTHER RECIPES, 
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PILLSBURYS BEST FLOUR 





| WHAT'S 
NEW? 


RIDDLE cakes 

or meat may 
be cooked on this 
flat, heavy alumi- 
num griddle with 
Bakelite handle. 
Especially good 
with electric ranges 


as it hugs the heat. 
*New egg and cream whip 
Whips 


with high speed. 

small amounts, as well as 
large, quickly in all kinds 

of containers. * “Whistle 4 








Se 
while you work” or at 
least have this 2% qt. 
aluminum kettle which 
does, when water boils. 
Cool Bakelite handle. 
Filled through spout, cap of 
which is trigger operated. 
*An improved _ pancake 
griddle which rests flat on 
heating units. No greasing 
necessary. Cakes will not 
stick. Approximately 20 
additional square inches of 
cooking surface over old 
types. *Those who have difficulty in getting 
their key and lock together in the dark will 
welcome this _plas- 
tic door ring which 
outlines with light 
the lock. *No more 
will Johnny com- 
plain that Susie got 
the larger piece of 
pie if this alumi- 
num pie tin, with 
indentations to mark where to cut pieces, 














is used. 
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CHARACTER 


One who has known the storms of life, 
Give us, for lovely grace; 
The wind-swept, twisted tree, 
The wrinkled face. 
Emma Mayhew Whiting 
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MARY BLREYNOLDS covrok 









BY RUBY 
PRICE 
WEEKS 


Steamed Pudding 








1 cup molasses 1 teaspoon soda 
1 cup sour milk 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
> cups flour 1 teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon salt { cup butter, melted 
Sift all dry ingredients together. Add 
molasses and milk, butter. Pour into 

















well-oiled mold or pan and steam two 





Sour On the 


HY not clip and file these recipes 

right now and the first time you 

have milk sour try any one? I'll 
wager, you'll eventually try them all! Level 
measurements should be used. 


Brown Bread 


1 cup wheat flour 2 cups graham flour 
1 teaspoon soda (unsifted) 
teas} 1 salt 1'4 cups sour milk 
1 cup molasses 
1 egg 
Sift dry ingredients (except graham flour) then 


add it, molasses, milk and beaten egg. Bake in 
vell-oiled loaf un 5 x 10 at 350 degrees F. for 
minut 

You will find this very easy to make and fully 
delicious as steamed brown bread which re- 
much time. It's yummy with baked 


school lunches. 


Cornmeal Muffins 


beans or for 


2 te ns sugar teaspoon soda 

t ‘ n butter 3 teaspoons baking pow- 
] exes der 
] our milk 1% cups flour 

t« n salt 

14 cup cornmeal 

Cream su and butter, add beaten egg and 
ulk. Add dry ingredients sifted together. Bake 


} 


in well-oiled pan in moderate oven (375 degrees 


ninutes. 


Molasses Cookies 





1 «¢ l ening 2 teaspoons ginger 

1 « 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 « ces y teaspoon cloves 

1 1 da 14 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 cup sour milk 1 teaspoon salt 


4% cups flour 

Cream shortening and sugar, add molasses. Sift 
flour with other dry ingredients and add to first 
mixture with sour milk. Drop from tp of spoon 
on well-oiled cookie sheet and bake in moder- 
ately slow oven (325 degrees F.) 

Molasses cookies are baked at lower tempera- 
burn easily. 


Waffles 


2 cups flour ' 2 teaspoons sugar 
1 teaspoon baking pow- 2 cups sour milk 
der 4 tablespoons melted 


teaspoon salt butter 


1 
1 teaspoon soda 1 exg 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add milk gradually, 
egg well beaten, butter last. Put one tablespoon of 


batter in cach section of iron and bake until 
brown. 

In using electric iron, never grease it. 

Chocolate Cookies 

Y% cup butter 14 teaspoon soda 
lt cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
1 egg der ’ 
1 teaspoon salt %ecup sour milk or 
2 squares melted choco- cream 


late 1 cup nuts, cut in pieces 


1% cups flour 
Cream butter, add sugar, egg, salt and chocolate. 
Add dry ingredients sifted together alternately 
with milk. Drop from tip of spoon and bake in 
moderately slow oven (325 degrees F.). Put tea- 
spoon of chocolate frosting on top of each when 
cold. 

Chocolate, like molasses, must be baked slowly 
lest it burn. 


Banana Cake 


% cup butter 1 teaspoon soda dis- 
1 cup sugar solved in 
1 egg, well beaten 4 tablespoons sour cream 
1% cups flour 2 bananas 


1 teaspoon salt 

Cream butter, add sugar, beating vigorously, then 
egg. Add dry ingredients sifted together alter- 
nately with cream. Add bananas _ thoroughly 
beaten with a silver fork (to prevent discolora- 
tion) last. Ice with banana frosting. 


Banana Frosting 


Y%cup ripe banana 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
beaten to pulp Y% teaspoon vanilla 
2cups_ confectioner’s Few grains salt 
sugar 


Mix until smooth. 


orld 


hours. 
This is attractive made in a ning 
mold and served at the table with hard 


sauce, 
Sour Cream Pie 
1 cup raisins 1 tablespoon flour 
1 cup sugar 1 cxg 
l cup sour cream 


Mix raisins, sugar mixed with flour, sour cream 
and the beaten egg together. 

Line pie plate with paste, pour in mixture, put 
on top crust and bake in hot oven (450 degrees 
F.) for ten minutes. Reduce heat to moderate 
(350 degrees F.) and bake 40 to 50 minutes. 


Sour Cream-Fresh Currant Pie 


1 cup fresh currants 1 cup sour cream 

1 cup sugar 3 tablespoons flour 
Mash currants with the sugar. Add other in- 
gredients. Bake between 2 crusts, 


Sour Cream Spice Cake 


% cup shortening 134 cups flour sifted 
2 cups brown sugar with '% teaspoon salt 
3 eggs (heaten volks) 1 teaspoon soda 
1 cup seur cream 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 teaspoon vanilla 1 teaspoon cloves 

1 teaspoon allspice 
Cream shortening. Add sugar, cream well and 
add beaten volks. Then add flour, soda, salt, 
spices alternately with sour cream. Beat well; 


add vanilla and lastly fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Preheat—375 degrees F. Bake—350 de- 
grees F. Time—30 minutes. Yield—2 8-inch 
layers. 
Sour Cream Icing 
1 cup brown sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
34 cup sour cream 14 teaspoon vanilla 
§ teaspoon soda 
Boil the sugar, cream and soda until the mixture 
forms a soft ball when it is dropped in cold 
water; then add the butter and vanilla. Remove 
the mixture from the fire, cool it, and beat it 
until it is thick. 
Salad Dressing 
mustard Few grains cayenne 
salt 1 teaspoon butter 


flour 1 egg yolk 
powdered '% cup vinegar 


1 teaspoon 
1 teaspoon 
2 teaspoons 
1% teaspoons 

sugar 
%. cup thick cream, sweet or sour 


Mix dry ingredients in top of double boiler and 
add butter, egg, and vinegar slowly. Cook éver 
boiling water, stirring constantly until mixture 
begins to thicken. Cool and add to heavy cream, 
beaten until stiff. 








BY NELLE PORTREY DAVIS 
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Cannin g 
Gu ryalus 
Vegeta IED. 


S WE learn more of the 
food value of canned 
vegetables, and better 

methods of serving them, our 
appetite for them constantly 
increases. We know now that 
the value of canned vegetables 
as sources of the much needed 
mineral salts and vitamins, is 
approximately equal to that 
of freshly cooked products 
that have been freshly picked. 
And much better than a freshly cooked but 
a-long-time-since-gathered Farm 
families have it all over city ones in this 
respect, for canned or fresh, they can hay 
vegetables at their best. 

A cellar cupboard well filled with home 


, 
veactable. 


canned vegetables is a splendid asset during 
winter months when only stored vegetables 
are available. Many an otherwise inadequat 
meal may be rounded out with soup or salad, 
by opening canned vegetables. Work and 
waste may be eliminated in many instances 
by canning two or more products in the 
same can. For example: to make the soup 
you desire, it might be necessary to open 
four or five varieties of vegetables, if each 
were canned separately, when the same 
Havor may be obtained by opening one can, 
in which the five vegetables have been com- 
bined. The same is true of salad combina- 
tions and escalloped dishes. 


Time of Processing 
| prpery when canning a combination 


of foods, to process for the length of 
time required for the product which takes 
the most time. Fill the jars with the water in 
which vegetables were cooked, to retain the 
valuable mineral salts. If there is not enough, 
add clear boiling water. Never open jars 
to refill with liquid, after processing. 

Do not trust to your memory for the 
length of time required for processing. Your 
county agent, home demonstration agent, or 
State Agricultural College will be glad to 
furnish you with a time-table suited to your 
locality and altitude. 
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Th will fit in 
nicely with any canned food budget, and in 
many instances one jar will be all the canned 


1 
following combinations 


goods required for a meal. 

Tomatoes and okra in equal parts make a 
fine soup combination. It also makes a good 
foundation for the much renowned southern 
should be cut into thin 
ind cooked with the tomatoes until 
Pack in sterilized jars, add 1 tea- 
salt to cach quart, partly seal and 
Seal. 


gumbo. The okra 
slices 

tender. 
spoon ol 


process for 10 minutes. 


Tomato Creole sauce may be canned 
by the open kettle method. It is a 
favorite sauce to serve with ordinary 





To make, mix to- 
onions and 12 


steak, meat loaf or rice. 
gether | quart sliced whit 
finely chopped green peppers. Simmer untl 
soft. Add about twice this bulk in tomatoes 
which have been peeled and cook together 





Can Tomato Juice 
For Vitamins A, B & C 


To preserve the natural flavor and color 
in canned tomato juice, use knives of 
stainless steel and avoid utensils of cop- 
per, brass and iron. Use only fully 
ripe, firm tomatoes, preferably of 
bright-red color, freshly picked. 

Wash well, remove cores, and cut 
into small pieces. The skins may or 
may not be removed. Handle the 
tomatoes in quantities of 1 to 2 gal- 
lons and avoid delay at any stage of 
the procedure. Precook the tomatoes | 
at about 170 degrees F., or if a ther- | 
mometer is not available simmer until 
softened. Avoid boiling. 

Put the softened, hot tomatoes at 
once through a fine sieve, preferably a 
bowl- or cone-shaped sieve because | 
it allows the least air to be incor- 
porated in the pulp. If the tomato 
| juice is for infant or invalid use, omit 
| salt; otherwise add !% to 1 teaspoon 
| salt to each quart. 

Reheat the juice at once after put- 
ting through the sieve. If using glass 
containers, heat the juice to 190 de- 
grees F. (or just to boiling) and pour 
into the sterilized containers. Fill jars 
completely full. Seal. No processing 
is necessary.(U.S.Dept. of Agriculture.) 














over a low flame until tender. Seasen with 
salt, pepper and a dash of cloves and nut- 
meg. Some will like to add a little vinegar 
and sugar. Pack into sterilized jars and seal. 


Corn and Tomatoes 

Byer and tomatoes may be canned in 
equal parts for scalloped or casserole 
dishes. With diced fried bacon and onions 
added it may be served as a stew. If wanted 
for a soup base, less corn should be used. 
Each vegetable should be prepared and then 
mixed. To can, follow directions for corn. 
Succotash is well liked, and is not difficult 


to can. Green lima beans and corn are 








Two- 
make a 
Prepare each and mix. 
Follow general directions for corn. 


ready to use about the same time. 
thirds corn and one-third beans 
good combination. 
Season. 

Corn chowder 
canned according to the time-table for corn. 
To prepare, fry out 4 cup diced salt pork. 
Chop an onion into bits and brown lightly 
in the fat. Add 1 quart of diced potatoes, 
1'. cups corn, salt and pepper to taste, and 
water to cover. Bring to a boil and boil for 
5 minutes. Pack hot and process according 


to directions. 


may be prepared and 


*Open-Kettle” Combination 


HE following combination of vegetables 
is especially fine for housewives who do 
not have access to the fresh vegetable mar- 
kets in winter. It may be canned by the open 
kettle method, which—to many cooks—is 
something in its favor. Blanch, peel and 
quarter '2 bushel of tomatoes. Next, put 
the following vegetables through the food 
grinder: 2 heads of cabbage, 12 large onions, 
18 ears of corn, 10 medium sized carrots, 
12 stalks of celery, 4 green peppers and a 
sprig of parsley. Add the ground mixture 
to the tomatoes, put in a large kettle or pan 
and cook for an hour, stirring frequently to 
prevent burning. Salt and pepper to taste. 
When done the mixture is rather thick. Seal 
quickly in sterilized jars. For the average 
family it is better to use pint jars. When 
opened, use with meat stock or for soups. 
A combination of such vegetables as peas, 
celery, corn and carrots, placed in layers in 
the jars, may be canned for salads. 











HOME DEPARTMENT 
SERVICE HELPS 


Little Contests—Ten simple contests for 
partics. Stamped addressed envelope. 


Ten Pickle Recipes—Some well-liked 
kinds. Stamped addressed envelope. 


Sample Supper—Full directions for acom- 
munity or club money making plan. Stamped 
addressed envelope. 


15 Cold Hearty Supper Dishes— 
Recipes for making. Stamped addressed en- 
velope. 


Knitted Blouse Directions —Stamped 
addressed envelope 


Crocheted Blouse Directions—Stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Frilly Crocheted Jabot — Directions for 


making. Stamped addressed envelope. 


Tray Cloth Edging — Directions for cro- 
cheting. Stamped addressed envelope. 


9 Edgings—Directions for crocheting. 


Stamped addressed envelope. 


Sampler Directions — Color chart for 
making “Home Sweet Home” sampler — 
Stamped addressed envelope. 

Seventy-Five Games, Icebreakers and 
Stunts for fun at home or for parties. Ten 
cents. 


25 Candy Recipes — Stamped addressed 

envelope, please. 

Knitted Dresses for Child and Girl— 

Directions for making. Stamped addressed 

envelope please. 

Raising Money—Plans that may be used 

successfully by clubs, granges and churches. 

Trice 10 cents. 

School Lunch Suggestions — Selection 

and recipes. Stamped, addressed envelope. 

Program Plans for Rural Women’s Clubs 
Fifteen cents. 

Crocheted Chair Set—in Gothic Design. 

L irections for asking. Stamped addressed en- 

velope please. 





Knitted Bedspread — Evensong design. 
Directions for asking. . tamped envelope please. 


Knitted Suits—Detailed directions for mak- 


ing 3. Stamped addryssed envelope. 


Grab Bag Suggestions—Five new ones to 
pep up the bazaar or fair. Stamped envelope 
please 


Table Runner in Crochet—Directions 
for making. Stamped addressed envelope 
please. 


Homemade Rugs—Directions for making 
various kinds. Ten cents. 





Crocheted Chair Set—Bird and Butter- 
fy Design. Directions for making. Stamped 
envelope. 

colors and 
Stamped 


Your Best Colors—Different 
fabrics that flatter different types. 
addressed envelope, please. 

Making Money at Home—Sixty ways 


described. Ten cents. 


Hearty Supper Dishes—T wenty-five 


recipes. Stamped addressed envelope. 


Quilt Catalog—One hundred and seven 
attractive quilt blocks and borders, for which 
patterns can be furnished. Five cents. 
Children’s Books—tTitles of over 300. 
Stamped addressed envelope. 

Honey Recipes—Stamped addressed en- 
velope 

Wool Carpets and Rugs—How to select, 
care for and clean. 3c stamp please. 
Sterilizing Feathers—Directions how to 


do it. Stamped addressed envelope. 


Crocheted Door Panel—Morning Glory 
design. Directions for making. Stamped 
addressed envelope. 
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WHY DONT YOU 
JOIN OUR JELY- 
MAKING CLUB? 


ITS FUN! 


MEMBERS DELIGHTED with 
club prizes and easy, time- 


saving way to make perfect 
jam and jelly...with CERTO! 




















ONLY % MINUTE BOIL 
FOR JELLIES - ONLY ONE 
MINUTE FOR JAMS... 


WHEN YOU USE CERTO/ 








: 














/ 
















ACTUALLY een “ te 
HALF AGAIN i - a 
MORE GLASSES am 

WHEN YOU Frances Lee Barton, famous 
MAKE JAMS cooking authority and head of 






nation-wide Jelly-Making Club, 
says: * Think of it! With Certo you 
can finish a whole batch of delicious 
jam or jelly in just 15 minutes 
after your fruit is prepared!” 


AND JELLIES 






“T’ll never make jelly without Certo 
again!” writes Mrs. H. W. Ryder, Chicago 
member of the Jelly-Making Club. “With that 
short 14 minute boil, no juice has a chance to 


boil away and I average 11 glasses instead of 7!” 










= 


FAR FINER FLAVOR, TOO! 


No “boiled-down” taste to jams and jellies made with Certo! 





Tested Recipes 
Under The 
Label Of Every 


so jams and Bottle of Certo 


Due to that short boil, no flavor boils off in steam 
jellies have the rich lusciousness of the fresh, ripe fruit! You 
never need to worry about failure, either! Certo makes all 
fruits jell perfectly !A product of General Foods. 


Copyright, General Foods Corp., 1938 







Y SEND IN THIS MEMBERSHIP COUPON TODAY! 


F.J. 8-38 





FRANCES LEE BARTON, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me FREE—60 assorted jelly glass labels and your new booklet, 
“Fun For Jelly-Makers,”’ 
use jam and jelly to perk up humdrum meals 
the Certo 10 piece Jelly-Making Kit. 







which contains many interesting recipes on how to 
also directions on how to get 





Street 
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State 
(This offer expires Dec. 1, 1938—good only in U.S. A.) 


City 
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Relief 
From Painful 
Backache 


Caused by Tired Kidneys 


Many of those gnawing, nagging, painful backaches 
) 


Happy 


people blame on colds or strains are often caused by 
tired kidneys—and may be relieved when treated 
in the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking ex- 
cess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. Most 
people pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds 
of waste. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don't 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting 
up nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and dizziness. 


Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. The 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from the blood. 
Get Doan’s Pills. 


Too 





CROWN 
CORK & SEAL CO 
BALTIMORE, MD 





Thousands of children on farms and ranches receive 
a superior education with famous Calvert School Home 
Instruction courses. Complete for each grade from Kinderga 

up to High School. Each course complete with daily lesson oks, 
materials and teacher guidance. Enthusiastically endorsed by 
educators and parents. Interesting and easy to follow. Cost is 
low. WRITE TODAY for FREE Catalog. State Child's Age 
CALVERT SCHOOL, 215 Vv. T y Rd., Balti ‘e,Md. 


Me KILL ALL FLIES 

















Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and Fills flies, 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 








not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Inc., a 3 De 
Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. 










‘zw PREMIUM GIFT PLAN 


Men! Women! Earn STEADY. GOOD Income and $500.00 YE ARL tf 
BONUS besides, under Amazing New Premium Plan. Big $8.00 Samp 








Display Pig hig exclusive territory franchise for Togstad’s famous 
quits © ‘ea. Spices—over 400 household necessities. NO FE XP F- 

IENCE RECESS ARY. Give-Away Samples also furnished. NO RISK < 
—no obligation, Yast send Penny postcard We'll send you at 


FREE Sample of Togstad’s famoug new household discovery. Writ 


THE C. I. TOGSTAD CO., Dept. 728, Kokomo, tnd. 





Don’t miss the many attractive offers in the 
Farmers’ Trading Post”—see the back 


pages of this issue. 
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TAKING 
NUMBERS 


For days, when to 


BY 
JANE MORELAND 
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look cool is to look 


well dressed 








T IS difficult to imagine, in cold weather, 
I how hot, dresses with sleeves will fecl, 
when the mercury goes up and up. If you 
need some comfortable clothes, consider the 
models on_ this page, planned for torrid 
days. Any of the cottons and linens in 
plain white or colors, or patterned types, 
would be excellent materials to choose for 
them. Select cloth that has been sanforized 
if you would avoid shrinkage troubles. 

At the top No. 2715 can be made either 
with a bound scalloped edge or with the 
popular zipper fastening. The loose cap 
sleeves have also the scalloped edge which 
is a justly liked finish. No. 2715 is de- 
signed for 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 


NN 


38, 40, 44 and 46 inches. 
When even buttoning a garment seems 
to take too much energy, No. 2714, which 


folds around and ties, is the answer. Be- 
sides being easy to put on and off, it also 
has the good point of being easy to launder. 
The shirring on the shoulders and the tiny 
ruffling around the arm’s eye, collar and 
pocket, gives a soft, feminine effect. No. 
ya? 2714 is designed for 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. 


w 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from Farm 
Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 
sure to give number and size required. New 1938 Summer 
Catalog containing up-to-date styles, 10 cents, 











By Eoline C. 
Dubois, M.D. 


ENEURESIS 


HERE are many causes for the child’s 
loss of bladder control when asleep, 
which may be grouped under three head- 
ings: lack of training, irritation and fatigue. 
A normal baby when a year old will urinate 
every one to three hours and can be taught 
by the time he is a year and a half to ask 
to go to the toilet, and will rarely wet him- 
self during the day. That is, if the mother 
can give the needful attention. After three 
, there should be no night bedwetting. 
In order to bring this about there must 
be a system which is followed regularly by 
the clock. For the child of 1 to 2 years, a 
schedule of 6, 8, 11 A.M., 1, 2, 3:30, 5 and 
6 P.M. will be found necessary when four 
feedings are given; when the child gradu- 
ates to three meals daily, 7 and 11 A.M., be- 
and after each of the other two meals, 
ill be the routine. It stands to reason that 
if this or some other daily plan has not 
been followed a habit time has no meaning 
for the child, and in the excitement of going 
out to play by himself, he completely ignores 
nature’s call. 


cond cause, irritation, may be due 


years 


Che s¢ 


to some retained secretion around the parts 
which careful bathing may remove; to 
worms; too many or too few bedclothes, too 
many fluids or too irritating foods. Fatigue 
is often a cause of this, too little sleep in 
the day time, too much play near bedtime. 


Diets That Help 


N ORDER to eliminate irritation it may be 
necessary to take the child to a doctor. If 
nothing abnormal is found, a change in the 
diet may be helpful. Children from four 
to six should be given little meat, no 
than 2 to 4 tablespoonfuls once daily; 


years 


more 


spoonfuls at least once daily; 3 to 6 table- 
spoonfuls of other cooked vegetables; raw 
tomatoes and fruits; bread with each meal. 
| gt. of milk; 1 egg; mild puddings, plain 
cookies. At night a boiled egg, 1 slice of 
bacon, toast, baked potato and butter, ap- 
ple sauce and vanilla cookies may help the 
situation. It is sometimes worthwhile to try 
a salt sandwich after the child gets into bed, 
on the principle that salt holds fluids in the 
body and prevents their elimination by way 
of the kidneys. A sandwich made of an 
ounce of salt herring with 2 teaspoonfuls 
of salt butter with a chopped hard boiled 
£8; oz. of smoked salmon with 2 
teaspoonfuls of salt butter; or an ounce of 
salt cod fish with an apple scraped in it, plus 
2 teaspoonfuls of butter. All these are sep- 
arate examples of the sandwiches which can 
be made. There is no harm in the salt and 
after a week or two, with no fluid after 
4 P.M., some improvement will be noticed. 

It will be useful to install an alarm clock 
in the child’s room which is set to waken 
him before the times when he wets the bed. 
If he is thoroughly awake and made to walk 
to the bathroom, he will understand that 
he has some responsibility in the matter. A 
little encouragement is worth a great deal 
more than scoldings. All this is a lot of work 
which could have been avoided by early 
training. 


€ or ] 





National Service — Dr. Dubois will give advice 
on individual health problems if letter is accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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~ When your baby is suffering 
KNOW what to do! 





on’T be helpless when an emer- 
D gency arises! Every mother 
should know what to do. Don’t trust 
to luck that your household will 
escape emergencies. You may be next. 
Be prepared! 


At your drug store you can now get 
(while they last) a copy of Dr. Allan 
Roy Dafoe’s new book—free with a 
purchase of “Lysol” disinfectant. 
Few doctors have had to deal with 
home emergencies as Dr. Dafoe has. 
Great distances, hard travel, in the 
Canadian back country forced him 
to teach his people what to do in 
emergencies till he got there. Now 
the benefit of this experience is yours, 
free! Accept “Lysol’s” offer of first- 
aid facts. Ask, when you buy “Lysol”, 
for your copy of Dr. Dafoe’s book. 


Used in the care of the 
Quintuplets since the day 
they were born... 





FREE! Dr. Dafoe’s Book on Home 
Emergencies, 32 pages, 53 sections. 
Do you know how to... Dress a wound? Treat 
animal bites? Give artificial respiration? Re- 
lieve sudden illness? Stop hiccups? Revive an 
asphyxiated person? These are just a few of 
many subjects this book covers, in clear, simple 
language anyone can understand. Free with 
any purchase of “Lysol”, for a limited time. 








if your drug store cannot supply you— 
mail this to 
LYSOL, Bloomfield, N. J. Dept. 8-FJ 


(Enclose “Lysol” carton front. Dr. Dafoe’s 
book will be sent at once, free and post-paid.) 


Name s 








Address 








Copyright 1988 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp, 











DANDRUFF 


LOOKS SO UNTIDY! 


Dandruff makes you look untidy and can 
handicap you socially as well as in business. 
Glover’s Mange Medicine is famous as an 
aid in relieving Dandruff, because it con- 
tains pine tar oil, sulphur and other medicinal 
properties of highly regarded value by the medical 
profession. Used with systematic massage, 
Glover's makes your scalp fairly glow all over; 
leaves your hair clean, soft, lustrous. You can FEEL 
and SEE its good effects. 
cone s Mange Medicine and 
massage is equally effective as an 
aid in checking excessive Falling 
Hair; relieving Itching Scalp and 
promoting new hair growth in 
atchy Baldness. 

IMPORTANT! Shampoo at home 
with Glover's Medicated Soap 
to thoroughly cleanse the hair 
and scalp and effectively re- 
move the Mange Medicine's 
clean pine tar odor. Get both 
at your Druggist’s today! 

Your Barber knows the 
value of Glover's Treat- 
ment, Have him give it to 
you regularly. 

FREE booklet on Glover's 
System for the Scalp and 
Hair—write Glover's, 
Dept. 23, 462 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


GLOVERS 


LADIES—WANT WORK? 


@ FARM JOURNAL has jobs for re- 
fined, energetic, umencumbered wo- 
men, with cars, to travel in every state 
in the United States doing promo- 
tional work with country, town and 
rural schools, or with Church and 



























MANGE 
MEDICINE 











civic organizations in rural com- 
munities. 
@Substantial income on commission basis 


with operations financed until youare started. 
Selling or teaching experience helpful, but 
willingness to work consistently is quality 
most needed. 

@ Must be free to travel and without family 
responsibilities necessitating being at home 
regularly. School work begins about Sep- 
tember 1, but we have work beginning right 
away. 

@If you think you can fill these qualifica- 
tions and really want pleasant, profitable, 
full-time work with opportunity for the fu- 
ture, write all about yourself giving approxi- 
mate age, height, weight, education, and 
state experience if any, make of car owned 
or available, whether married or single and 
family responsibilities, and enclose a recent 
snapshot. Address today. 


FARM JOURNAL, Dept. O. S. 2 


WASHINGTON Squsss PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of « dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists . f your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box 1. P. INC 

, N.Y. 

















KLUTCH CO., Box 2704-H, ELMIR 
AR? - PERSONAI 
t’ CHRISTMAS CARD 




















Newest Novelty. Season’s fastest ~ = 
Assortment of 21 Christmas Cards with send- 
> er’s INITIAL in Metallic Gold and Silver Seals. 
I Boe $1. Costs 50c, Extra Bonus. Also name- 
= mre Greetinus. $0 for $1. Many other assts. 
~~ or spare time. Write for Samples. 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., 418 Way St., Elmira, N. ¥. 
GIRL or BOY sox of J) 10 Leaos 
r= Stendtond 
PEN, 14k gold 
lated point—Automatio PENCIL--18 extra LEADS 
‘OR coiling 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at 2c each, re- 
mitting $1.00. Order FOUR Saive. Send No Money, 
PERFUME CO. BOX 274 WooosB0R0, MARYLAND. 
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BY 
PHYLLIS 
WRAY 


YOU'RE planning to 


O 4 
enter high school or col- 


lege this fall? It’s wonderful 
to have the opportunity to ex- 


plore the rich treasure-house 
of learning. Plan to learn 
from life, too, how to adjust 
yourself swiftly to a new en- 
vironment, how to get on 
with other folks and how to 
give your best to books, your 
companions and to games. 

Practice also the pleasure of 
being attractive. Take prid 
in neatness with  prettiness. 
You can do it. Here’s help 
along the way— 


The first step toward being attractive is 


you must look clean. No one, much less a 
young girl in the charm and bloom of youth, 
is pleasing to look at unless she appears 
much accustomed to soap and water. Not 
that it’s “i to be clean, only, you must 
take pride in your personal app arance, too. 

The next step is you must appear well- 


groomed and well-dressed in simple campus 


clothes. It is usually better not to buy many 
clothes beforehand as each college has its 
own popular types. Good-looking, simple 
summer shirtwaist dresses will be useful 
for wear on the campus during the first 
week or two, which is apt to be hot. Casual 
woolen jackets and skirts, with sweaters, 
are also sure to be used: The skirt and jacket 
usually do not match. 

Sport shoes are used for campus wear 


altogether in the Eastern girls’ colleges, but 
in the colleges where more dressing 
is favored, high for everyday wear 
are not in good taste. 

Plus the right clothes, your hair must be 
healthy, and styled for comfort, 
becoming to you, and in good taste. Com- 
plexion? It should be clear, as free as daily 
can keep it from unsightly adolescent 
blemishes. Don’t forget either for a mo- 
ment that what you drink and eat has much 
to do with whether your skin and eyes have 
a fresh sparkle or a dull, unattractive appear- 
Drinking plenty of water aids in elimi- 
nating body wastes. Plenty fruits and 
vegetables furnish those famous vitamins 
which make for radiant, fresh-looking skin. 

As to make-up: Classroom etiquette de- 
mands the most inconspicuous facial adorn- 
nent. And as to your hands and nails, let 
them be spotless always, well-manicured, 
finished with pale nail enamel. 


even 
heels 


lustrous 


care 


ance, 
ot 


to 


You need a daily beauty routine to keep 
you fit and pretty as a picture. Arrange 
your life so that nothing will interfere with 
the following daily good looks practices: 

No matter whether it’s a shower, a tub, 
or a thorough sponging, you'll need lots of 

hot water,’ good lathery soap, bath 


Scrub brush, wash cloth, towels and 
All dusting powder. If your skin 
Over chaps easily, especially in cold 





G PRETTINESS 


weather, anoint it with hand lotion. It’s an 
excellent all-around body lotion besides be- 
ing a whitener, softener and preserver of 
skin youth, 

Here you'll call upon cleansing cream (to 


use prior to washing your face or for occa- 


sional in-between  freshenings), 
Face face tonic, Ussue cream (for use 
Your before bedtime), complexion brush 
Face (its a good blackhead chaser) 
and simple make-up. Use mascara 


and eyeshadow only at evening parties. But 
daytime, powder foundation, — skin-tone 
powder, almost imperceptible cheek rouge 


and a pale or natural lipstick are usual. 


To keep hair and scalp fit, shampoo every 


two weeks. Brush hair up and out daily 

with a clean brush one hundred 
Hair strokes. This cleanses, polishes, 
Must burnishes and makes naturally 
Shine wavy hair wavier. And it also 

prolongs curls in permanently 
waved hair. The threat of tomorrow’s 
scraggly ends can be met becomingly if 


curlers are inserted at bedtime. 

At the moment hair styles are flexible, 
there being no really rigid rule of fashion. 
Beautifully groomed girls wear their hair 
cut short, or in a long bob or dressed at 
that most becoming length where the ends 
are curled up just a bit at the neckline. 
There is, though, a trend toward having 
the hair dressed off the face which gives a 
clean, clear-cut appearance. 


Plus your weekly manicure (learn to do 
it expertly yourself), the daily use of nail 


brushes gives the nail root the 
Well- needed massage and stimulation 
Tailored besides cleansing. Use no metal 
Nails instrument about or under the 
nail. File oval-shaped with emery 
board. Reserve extravagant nail enamel 


colors for evening parties. 
A good school year to you. Good work 
and a good time. 





Have you a special beauty problem? Write 
to Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal. Send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please. 
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UCH as you farm mothers and 


fathers might like to have your 
stay on the farm, you cannot 


ly expect that all will choose 


asonal 


11S 


BY MARGARET CONN RHOADS 


years 


P , 
JOD, § 


demons 
such worl] 
quirements 


I 


ness 


and kin 


at least until she 


11 


of life. Indeed where the 
bers several boys and girls 
that some should want to 
other work. Many 
parents are at a loss to 
to begin the guidance of 
when they show 


some 


ig p ople, 


to gain a knowledge of some 


ture occupation. 
for the farm boy or girl 
r that they have not lived 
on the home place without 
iny things that city chil- 
never known. There is no 
the child learns as much 
knowledge in a general 
s the child reared on a busy 
all hands share the work. 
time a child can wander 
starts to feed chickens, to 
es and to care for pets. His 
comes to him 
realizing it. 


KNOW le dge 


hooses work that is 


some 


} 


lied to home life on the farm 


endeavor where his knowl- 
Is, nature, animals, farm 
t or clothing can be used he 
has a good start on the 


he will need. 


ng girl in her second year 
School was an enthusiastic 
girl worker. It did not take 
to decide that she could 
iccess in some line of food 
knew she could not go to 
herself had 


7 


possible, but an idea came to 


ile d ] er carcer. 
thoug! 


it would be two 


would be 


Or< she 


oked into the work of a 
trator. A man who had charge of 
< clearly outlined to her the re- 
nreeded to fill such a place. A 
leasing personality, good grooming, dainti- 
and the ability to judge people fairly 


Hav- plac 


re the prime requisites. 
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ing something tangible in her mind 
helped this girl to be ready for the 
thing she finally did and made all 
the rest of her school career have a 
definite meaning for her. 

A young farm boy attended all the 
farm sales he could—for he enjoyed 
them. He listened to the glib tongued 
auctioneer and noted the success he 
had in quickly disposing of the things 
to be sold. He realized an auctioneer 
must know values and prices and be 
remarkably keen witted to handle a 
crowd of buyers ably. He decided 
that he would like to take up this 
line of work and at once commenced 
to look into the matter. The advice 
of one auctioneer started him study- 
ing the markets. He formed the habit 
of being able to tell off hand the cur- 
rent prices of cattle, hogs, horses or 
sheep. He frequented second hand 
shops to see what prices used furni- 
ture brought and the machinery sta- 
tions where second hand implements 
found ready sale. 

This would-be auctioneer practiced 
the art of convincing speech, even if 
he were only telling a story or relating 
an event. By keeping himself strictly 
to facts and by a clearness of voice 
and a nicety of speech he learned some 
of the essentials of good auctioneering. 

It was suggested it would be well 
for him to begin to study the law 
side of this work too. One detail was 
the matter of payment which, while 
often taken care of by a local bank 
clerk, nevertheless the seller of the 
goods understand thoroughly 
too. Fees for auctioncering work were 
learned, and the careful understand- 
ing the owner and the seller must 
have in regard to prices. 

For weeks this boy 
went into the pasture 
and put up selling 
speeches that no one 
but the cattle in the 
held heard. Later he 
took a short course in 
this work but he was 
already well prepared 
in the fundamentals. 

A farm girl who likes 
working with food can 
safely choose some line 
preparation. 


must 


of food 
Tea rooms, food stands, 
hospital dietetic work 
and food for the sick 
are available fields. 
Home dressmaking of- 
fers another line of 
work for the girl with 
a flair for sewing. 
Home decoration as ap- 
plied directly to the 
farm home is a wide 
open field. 


So to the farm girl or the farm boy who 
is anxious to begin early to choose his career 
J would urge them to study out what kind 
of work they like best. 
branch of it that will conform to some spe- 
cial knowledge they feel they have already 
gained in being a co-worker on the home 


Then choose some 
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ECAUSE germs can't get in 
here. Note how it Seals at the Top! No 
space for germs to lurk. It is the Sen- 
sible two-piece Kerr Mason Seal. Pure 
vegetable composition is flowed into 
each Kerr Mason Lid,—this Does Away 
with Rubber Rings. 

It is Self-Sealing” and a fresh, econ- 
omical KERR Mason Lid does away with 
the old style cap and rubbers. Why lose’ 
any of your canning when you don't 
have to? 

Buy 3 or 4 dozen. Try them. Convince 
yourself that they are Better, Easier and 
Safer than any 
you have ever 
used before. if 
they were not, 
we wouldn't 
even ask you to 









KERR MASON JAR CO., | 
191 Title Insurance Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., or 191 
Main St., Sand Springs, Okla. 
*%''10 Lesson Canning Course” 
"Guide to Home Canning" 

"Sample Cap” (fits ANY Mason Jar) 
DO aistiesiccttinectennceipnaibtaventiatin’ 
| 
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NO ROOFING IS 
BETTER THANITS 


SURFACE! 
So Make Sure-Mr.Farmer- 


before you order any brand of roofing, 
that it is protected against the elements 
by STA-SO—the non-porous, non- 
fading, wear defying crushed slate 
material used by leading manufacturers 
of roofing to ensure —— life of their 
particular mckc of roofing. 

The hard slate particles of STA-SO, flat 
and overlapping like fish scales, will not 
drop out or wash off. STA-SO com- 
pletely seals any roofing surface and is 
proof against age, weather, fire and sun. 
STA-SO, on roofing, shows no brand or label, 
and since it must be imbedded in roofing at 
the time of manufacture, and cannot be added 
later of is should be EXTRA careful to make 


prone o esence before purchasing any 


E US FOR THE FACTS. 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO., CHICAGO 


USE ROOFING SURFACED WITH 











STA-SO “3 














PROVEN BY USE ON OVER 30,000 FARMS— 
Precision Built. One wire on light ‘stakes costs only 
a fraction of ordinary fencing. Quickly 
built,inexpensive, le fences make 


our farm earn more. Now PARMAK 
fas amazing new Flax Diverter invention that 
Tod from SAFE, 


SENT ON oie TRIAL 


DEALER-AGENTS "=: Wane: 
Sensational sellerr Valuable 
xclusive territories onan. 


PAREER - meqnony” Mra: & for SOA see 







MODELS 


$12.50 Up 


2 to S Year Ser- 
vice Guarantee. 





FORM..SOLVES 

THE WORM PROBLEM 
Fed once in a little mash “Black Leaf” 
Worm Powder kills roundworm. Released 
only in birds’ intestines. 
TASTELESS — ODORLESS — NON-TOXIC 
It is harmless to birds—does not interrupt 

production, Easy to use and costs less than 
= per bird. Also“Black Leaf” Worm Pellets 
for individual dosing. Atdealers everywhere. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
Makers of “‘Black Leaf 40” 


FOR THE LEAF ON THE 


TOXITE KILLS 


Kill red mites quick . . . Also lice, fleas, bed bugs, and 
coccidiosis. Spray disease away with Toxite. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Write for free book. 

TRUSLOW POULTRY FARM, Box 17, Chestertown, Mid. 











LOOK OAC 
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PAPER 

TOWELS a 
SAVE Brickell 
LABOR 


OMETIMES it seems that 
insist on doing things the hard way, 


en after easier methods are available. Con- 
ider paper towels, for I wouldn't 
hem for all-time use, but there 
sions when they serve just as 
and save much labor at 


PO 


farm wives 


| instance. 


ell as any towels, 


There is threshing time. I’ve seen thresh 
hesitate to start in on one of the 
their use. 


tow els as 


rs actually 
lean white towels laid out for 
No wonder! Such grimy, 
they do leave behind. Paper towels seem 

ade for just such times. A carton placed 
vhere the men wash, and a box to put the 
soiled towels in, and that is all there is to it. 
Even if it ‘thes several towels to wipe each 


] Ipe r's face all of the men will 
worth. 


greasy 


and hands, 
use only thi e or four cents 
Then in the kitchen when uncommonly 


large quantities of food are being prepared 


and it is hurry, hurry, towels are used care- 
lessly until ral are sticky and soiled. And 
we ha more extra washing that paper 

wels W uld Sd Le 

At butchering time the situation is even 
worse. The washing of numerous greasy 
towels would be eliminated by the use of 
paper towels 

\ few of these towels tucked in the car 


used on nearly every trip. After a 
a spark plug cleaned, 
paper towels come to the rescue. When the 
picnic lunch is over and the children must 
be cleaned up, there will be no damp, soiled 


towels to carry home if paper ones are used 


tire is changed or 


and dropped into the trash can. 

At church and community meals, if the 
workers use paper towels, they will not need 
to take others, sort them out, and take them 
home soiled. 
inexpensive arti- 
work for 


These towels are modest, 


cles, but they are ready to save 


busy farm wives. 


GREAT . 

Esth Boul- 

GOURD pa 
GROWERS 

fh MAKE ends meet during the de- 

pression, Mrs. John Ciesla opened a 

roadside stand near Pomona, California. 


There she sold the farm produce, which 
her husband raised on the side, after he had 


finished his regular duties as care- 
taker. 

So many of her women customers bought 
small squash that she was surprised. “We 
make a centerpiece of them,” the squash 
buyers explained. That gave Mrs. Ciesla an 
idea. “We shall something that is 
really ornamental,” So started 
their ornamental gourd business, and today 
they are the world’s largest producers of 
selling 600,000 annually. 
are sold wholesale, just as they are 
The rest are retailed, 


grove 


raise 
she decided. 


gourds, 

Half 
picked from the vine. 
some being sold in their natural state, and 
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OLD Pi 
HOLSE sor 


Crowell 
I have loved this old house up until it glows 
Like polished silver on some Holland shelf. 
By the way it answers I am sure it knows 
My touch, and it responds and lends itself 
To beauty with a simple singing grace; 
Old wood well-polished is a lovely thing; 
Old floors well-kept may gleam, and curtain 
lace, 
Clean and well-mended, still can proudly 
swing. 


And there are meadow flowers in each bowl, 

And fruit for every basket, there are books 

Along my shelves, and the old worn chairs 
are whole, 

And there are good prints everywhere one 
looks. 

And there is welcome for chance guests— 
what more 

Could one ask for who enters in my door? 


lives in Texas, was selec ted 
Mother's 


Irs. Crowell, who 


National Mother this vear n 
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others after they have been gaily decorated. 
Hardshelled which constitute the 
bulk of the business since they make very 
usable containers, bring ten cents wholesale 
and twenty retail, before any work 
has been done on them. Decorated, they 
sell for a dollar and up. 

Mrs. Ciesla sull attends to the selling 
while Mr. Ciesla devotes his time to grow- 
ing the gourds. They raise almost 600 
varieties on 20 acres of land. And the tiny 
roadside stand has grown to an important 
corner which the Cieslas bought on a major 
highway in the city of Pomona. They ship 
gourds to all parts of the United States, 
advertising in magazines which appeal to 
craftsmen and also in ones which 
reach commercial craftsmen. Needless to 
say, gourds are enjoying a renewed popu- 
larity in all parts of the country. 


gourds, 


cents 


home 
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HIGH 

FARMING .” 
AT Webb 
ELMWOOD | 


D AR MR. EDITOR: 


I 
I sat down this evening with the idea 
of replying to the letter of the Farmer-Labor 
man from Minnesota who wrote to you say- 
ing that my letter last month was “vile and 
Vicious.” 

| did not care anything about his letter, 
but along with it he sent the printed plat- 
form of the Minnesota Farmer-Labor party, 
on which I saw Elmer Benson was re- 
nominated last month. I got interested read- 
ing this platform, and thought I would like 
to say something about it in my letter to you. 

But on thinking it over, I guess I will 
he idea. The Swedes in Minnesota 
must very simple-minded people, to be 
taken in by such political sucker-bait. Farm- 
ers around here may be suckers for some 
things, but they would laugh themselves 
sick at any politician who offered them the 
kind of hogwash that Benson gets these 
Minnesota farmers to believe. 

Gladys keeps talking about bees, and she 
and Mary Jane are going to go into the bee 
business soon, or I miss my guess. I have 
told my wife and daughter that I can’t do 
a thing for them, that I already have more 
irons in the fire than I ought to have, and 
that if they intend to produce Elmwood 
honey they will have to do the work, not 
me or Smith. 

So far, that has had no effect on them. 
They are economical women, if you can call 
n-year-old girl a woman, and I think 
it bothers them to see all the clover and the 
rest of the blossoms going to waste. That 
is quite apart from the prospect of having 
honey for hot cakes and waffles or to sell. 

The bee business has not passed the talk 
stage as yet, but with those two determined 
females talking it up, I can see it coming. 

Elmwood has had bees off and on, but 
not in my time. Jacob Biggle must have run 
quite an apiary at some time, for I remem- 
ber seeing a lot of old hives and frames 
stored in the loft over one of the sheds. But 
they disappeared, and of course Gladys and 
Mary Jane will have to have all new equip- 
ment if they decide to go head. 

Yours for bigger and better stings, 


T. Webb 
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FARM 
THERMOMETER 


HIS index, which tells the situation of the 
whole farm industry at a glance, is obtained 

from official figures of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington. This particular figure, 
however, arrived at by the method we use, 1s 
not prepared or made public by the Department. 

The index figure represents the purchasing 
power of farm income for the month, as related 
to its average purchasing power for the same 
month during the base period 1924-29. The 
index of purchasing power is obtained by divid- 
ing the index of all farm income for the month 
by the index of prices of things farmers buy. 
All figures corrected for seasonal variation. 

Thus if the current position of agriculture is 
89.4 this means that the purchasing power of all 
farm income is now 89.4 per cent of what it 
was for the same month in 1924-29. 


FARM 
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HUNDREDS of fires 
occur in America every day. At each 
scene the neighbors gather, interested 
to know how the fire started .. . what 
caused it to spread so rapidly ... why 


it wasn’t nipped in the bud. 


But, isolated facts often hide their 
true significance. What an advantage 
to everybody, if the same people could 
study all the fires! In effect, that is 
exactly what is done today . . . by 200 
capital stock* fire insurance compa- 
nies through their own organization, 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. It is the national 
“fire clinic.” 

With the co-operation of 
employees of the compa- 
nies and thousands of:in- 
surance representatives, a 
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central staff of some one hundred 
and fifty people comprising the 
Actuarial Bureau receives daily 
reports of the nation’s fires. This 
data is classified and tabulated and 
reported to state authorities to as- 
sist intelligent regulation in the 
public interest. 


Centralized studies of the causes of 
fires help to minimize them. From 
the Board’s recommenda- 


tions come better building laws, 


National 


improved regulations and more efh- 
cient fire-fighting facilities. 

By thus co-ordinating the 
nation’s fire experience, 
the capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies work con- 
stantly to safeguard your 


life and property. 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provides sound 
protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In addition to legal reserves, 
its polieies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely 
normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. 
Its organized public services are national in scope. Its system of operating through Agents 


everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 


THE 
85 John Street, New York 


NATIONAL BOARD OF 


UNDERWRITERS 
Established 1866 


FIRE 
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NEW nw KALAMAZOO 


NEW FACTORY PRICES! 
FREE _ Sensational NEW Stove 


Catalog! NEW designs. 
NEW ideas. NEW features. Handsome 
NEW color photographs of modern kitch- 
ens. As newsy and colorful as a maga- 
zine. Mail coupon today! 


Nearly 200 Styles, Sizes and Colors 
174 Ranges, in all White, Tan and 
Ivory, Greer 1and Ivory, Black and 
White, Gray and White, 14 different Heaters, 22 
Furnaces. Stoves approved | by Goad Housekeeping 
Institute. Coal and Wood Ranges; Gas Stoves; 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges; Com- 
bination Electric, Coal and Wood Ranges; Oil 
Ranges; Coal and Wood Heaters; Oil Heaters; 
Water Heaters; Washing Machines; Vacuum Clean- 






























ers; Furnaces. FREE furnace plans. (All our Gas 
Stoves burn Bottled Gas, Manufactured or Natu- 
ral Gas.) Terms as Little as 18¢ a Day 

A bookful of bargains—more than you'll find in 20 
big stores. You'll marvel at the easy terms—as little 
as 18c a day for some stoves. Year to pay. USE 








Jor Jurnaces. 


' , : YOUR CREDIT. 3 years to pay 
24 Hour Shipments—Factory Guarantee 


— - Orde *r on 30 days trial. Satisfaction or money back. 
a) ee 





Mail coupon! 


3 308. 000 Satisfied Users—39 Years in Business 


Ove 1,300,000 Satisfied Users praise alamazoo 
Qu lity rhis is the 39th year are ane ACTORY 
PRICE. Send for this FREE Catalog today. 


FURNACE CO., Mfrs. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE & 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


10 Rochester Avenue, 
Warchouse Utica, N. Y.; Reading, Penn.; 
ingstown, Ohio; Springtield, Mass 


Ta fe | || J NEW FREE CATALOG! 





> & Furnace Company 
chest gf chen Kalamazoo, Mich. 
nd FREE FACTORY CATALOG. 
heck articles in which you are interested: 
oO Coal and Wood Ranges; Gas Ranges; 
© Combination Electric and Coal-Wood Ranges; 
0 Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges; 
C) Coal and Wood Heaters; ] Oil Heaters; 






0 Oil Ranges; CC) Furnaces 
Name SSP: 9 aa atin aca ae 
‘A CeNCeNiitey dele) ee 
DirecttoYou om 





PRODUCTION 

Millions have been poured into plants to build new type Diesels “for all } 
purposes”, including automotive. Greater opportunities than ever before | 
| 













TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60.00 IN A WEEK 


National company needs more men at once 
to make regular calle on local routes. No ex- 
perience needed. Operate on our capi- 


now opening to Hemphill trained men. Complete schools and Dhesel 
electric laboratories in eight important cities—also, a unique course permits 
starting at home, with later shop training. Free 32 page book available 
describing Diesel and its opportunties. 
HEMPHILL DIESEL scnHOOLS tal.  f give producers brand- 
AN NEW YORK new Ford core Pa bonus. Rush 
Larabee St. 21-19 Queens Bivd.. LLC. name or ALBERT ‘mus Facte. 


Detroit: Memphis. Seattle. Vancouver. B. C 








i, Ohio 














FARM RADIO BATTERY DRAIN © 
SLASEVAD © 


ik * x 1000 HOURS-A Full Season of 


Radio Enjoyment from a set of batter es! 


here's a Complete 






Sentinel’s revolutionary new 1'2 volt Farm Radio, Sonsent AC Line 
made u new type tube, provides all the For Wired Farms 
thrills of quality radio at almost no operating cost. 
Never before has the farmer been offered a radio so 
so perfect in performance. 

new feature. 
Mod- 


possible by 


economical to operate, 

The new 1939 Sentinels have every 
Automatic Tuning, Beautiful New Cabinets, 
ern Thermometer-Type Dials, Models for every 
at sensational new low prices. Don't 


purpose Al I 
or mail the 


wait visit your Sentinel Dealer today 
coupon for complete details. 


Sethe de hdags 





MAIL THE COUPON NOW ONLY 





SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION $ 95 
Dept. FA, 2222 Diversey Pky., Chicago,U.S. A. oe 
! Please rush me complete details of 1939 Sen- 
tinel Line. © (1.5 voit) Farm Radio D(C (6 volt) | 
j Farm Radio ( High Line (A. C.) Radio, i MODELS 
} SE oi ctecccnseeunes waeeneteneseuoebsewenes { TO $99.95 
THE PIONEER FARM RADIO }_Address x * *& 
— «as «saw as aw as aw as aw os aw as = os aw ape 














1938 GRAIN 
4,690,000,000 


BUSHELS 


Collapse of southwest wheat 
and its causes—Less spring wheat than ex- 
pected except in Canada—Corn uneven but 


condition generally good—Reports from the 


staff of 1500 crop correspondents maintained 
jointly by Mr. Snow and the Farm Journal 


By B. W. SNOW 
* 
Chicago, Tuesday, July 12 


HE SUDDEN 


crop ol 


collapse of the winter 
1938 in the semi-arid 
Southwest is without 
American agri- 


wheat 

territory of the 
parallel in the history of 
culture. 

In two weeks’ time general wheat crop 
prospects for that district changed from a 
record-breaking volume down to less than a 
The collapse is the result of 


normal yield. 
none of which 


a combination of conditions, 
but the combined action and re- 
action of which are new in my experience. 

In order of importance these may be 
classed as (1) the severe freezes of April, 
(2) the lack available subsoil moisture 
during the period July—-November, 1937, 
and (3) ample surface moisture during the 
generally mild temperatures of a consider- 
able part of the winter period, January— 
March, 1938. 

The severe April freeze found the plant 
beginning to joint, certainly as far north 
as central Kansas, and as there was plenty of 
surface moisture following some periods of 
growing temperatures, the plant was lush 
and in condition to be readily damaged by 
freezing of the plant cells. 

The lack of subsoil moisture during the 
period of autumn growth prevented deep 
rooting, while surface moisture during that 
period, and further encouraged by ample 
rainfall and mild temperatures during part 
of mid-winter period, encouraged root 
spread in the surface soil. The result was 
suficient shallow rooting to furnish the 
moderate amount of moisture needed for 
stalk growth, and to meet plant growth re- 
quirements until the full period of jointing 
and heading was reached. 

When that period was reached, however, 
the demand for moisture was greater than 
the surface rooting could supply, and this 
deficiency, plus the stalk impairment that 
resulted from the freeze, resulted in plant 
starvation at the critical period of jointing 
and heading. The result’ was first further 


are noV el, 


impairment of the stalk, then a general col- 
lapse of the plant, with the straw dying 
under the strain before the head filling was 


complete d. 


Figures on Rainfall 


T! IE LACK of subsoil moisture last 
autumn during the period of germina- 
tion and early growth shows plainly in this 
tab] 
Rainfall July-Dece mber, 1937 
West of 100th Meridian 
Normal Inches — Actual 


Texas 11.30 6.97 
Oklahoma 9.55 5.31 
Colorado 7.97 5.03 
Kansas 10.17 6.26 
Nebraska 9.12 6.64 
Average 9.94 6.24 
Per cent of Normal 63 
The season for planting corn extended 
over a much wider period than usual. It 
began at the usual date, but was interrupted 
by a sequence of rather general rainfall, 


and was finally never completed in accord- 
ance with original intention. The crop is 
therefore likely to be irregular in develop- 
ment, with the possibility that a part of the 
crop will be in danger from an early or even 
1 normal frost period. 

A considerable river-bottom acreage, gen- 
erally that of primary streams, was left un- 
planted, or finally given over to some other 
crop. In spite of abundant June rainfall the 


crop will be “laid by” in greater part at 
about the usual date, as rapid progress has 
been made in cultivation and growth during 


the past ten days. The present condition is 
reported moderately higher than the average 
for a series of years. 


Less Spring Wheat 


HE prospective spring wheat crop has 

shrunk rapidly during the past month. 
Large areas in the western two-thirds of the 
Dakotas have suffered from lack of both 
subsoil and surface moisture, and upon a 
very considerable acreage the crop has ex- 
perienced a marked collapse. In addition, 
there is heavy loss from grasshoppers, and 
a considerable acreage has been cut for 
forage or abandoned to pasturage. The sud- 
den change in prospect is characteristic of 
spring wheat in recent years. 

The crop this year still has to face a prob- 
able stem rust visitation, but the danger is 
minimized by the fact that rust-resistant 
wheat, notably Thatcher, has been seeded 
upon a large part of the acreage. 

The situation to date in Western Canada 
is much better than in recent years. Aside 
from southeast Saskatchewan and the Peace 
River district in Alberta, surface moisture is 
ample for the present. Here also the quite 
general seeding of rust-resistant wheats will 
serve to reduce the ultimate loss. 

Growing conditions for oats have im- 
proved and the crop promise is better than 
at this date in recent years. 

A summary of my opinion as to the grains 
at this date may prove of some interest, 
although in the case of wheat, especially, the 
final yield per acre is yet unknown. 


July 1 Condition Probable Crop 


Corn 81.7 2,554,674,000 
Winter Wheat 73.0 729,756,000 
Spring Wheat 4.3 268,028,000 


Oats 83.4 1,137,722,000 
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“I can do one-half more work on the same amount of fuel than I did 
with my old low compression tractor,” says Fred A. Bluhm, of Ogden, 
Ilinois, who decided to buy a tractor designed to get all the power from 
regular- grade gasoline — the Massey-Harris Twin Power Challenger. 


HEN a company designs a trac- 

tor to burn regular-grade gaso- 
line only, what happens? Does it actu- 
ally deliver more power at the drawbar 
or belt? Is it easier on your pocket- 
book because it gets more power out 
of the fuel it uses? Ask Fred A. Bluhm, 
of Ogden, Illinois, and here’s what 
he’ll tell you: 

“For several years, I have been de- 
ciding on which new tractor to buy. 
I looked over a number of tractors 
and selected the Massey-Harris Twin 
Power Challenger. With this tractor 
burning regular-grade gasoline, I can 
do one-half more work on the same 
amount of fuel than I did with my old 
low compression tractor. For in- 
stance, my old low compression trac- 
tor would plow 12 acres and use 30 
gallons of fuel in 12 hours. My new 
Massey-Harris Twin Power tractor 
will plow 18 acres in the same num- 
ber of hours on 30 galions of regular- 
grade gasoline. 

“I farm 160 acres of black, mucky 
soil, where plowing is plenty tough, 
and grow corn, soy beans, and oats. 
We operate a 12-foot combine and a 
2-row corn picker. My Twin Power 
Massey-Harris Challenger tractor 


working on a regular-grade gasoline 
gives me everything I want in a 
tractor.” 

To get the extra power and econ- 
omy of gasoline in a tractor, make 
sure that the next tractor you buy has 
been designed to burn gasoline effi- 
ciently. This may mean one of several 
engine features—a “‘cold”’ gasoline 
type manifold, a high compression 
cylinder head or pistons, or an “‘auto- 
mobile” type engine. You can make 
the added power and economy of gas- 
oline pay you dividends in your pres- 
ent tractor by installing “altitude” pis- 
tons or a high compression cylinder 
head at the next overhaul, and chang- 
ing the manifold setting or the mani- 
fold to the “cold” gasoline type. 


SEND FOR FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET 


Write today for FREE illustrated 24- 
page booklet “How to Get More Trac- 
tor Power.” It tells you: How to Re- 
duce Tractor Costs. Why Some Fuels 
Produce More Power. How High Com- 
pression Works. How to Do More 
Work in the Same Time. Send a penny 
postcard now to Dept. TC-1, Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y., manufacturers 
of anti-knock fluids for premium and 
regular-grade gasolines. 
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FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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“HOW CAN WE 
MAKE MORE 
money 
THIS WINTER? 





You profit FOUR ways when 
Letz Separator Mil 

1. Increase profits $10 to $20 per dairy cow; $5 to 
$10 per beef head and 50c to $1 per lamb. 

2. Save 40 per cent of the usual labor in handling, 
preparing and storing feed crops. 

8. Stop ALL waste with feeds of distinctive stor- 
ing and feeding quality. 

4. MAKE and SAVE money by having ONE ma- 
chine prepare ALL feeds—hay—fodder—silage 
and grain, 


P FEED ROUGHAGES WITH A SHOVEL 


Letz saves time and winter work, adds new 
profits, returns its cost more and more every year. 


Separates and saves beans, corn and grain. Chops roughage 
into a uniform mixture—free from injurious powder and 





_— usea 


dust. Prepares green, dampor oily feeds without clogging. 

The only mill that does these money making Tobe: 
any Makes mixed feed 

Stores 20% more silage Makes molasses hay-silage 

§ es beans and co: 

{ A SSS) LS? 

7 














" a Sarr “ae pe 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
THE LETZ MFG. CO. © Lets Mfg. 


; 845 West Road, Crown Point, Ind. Oo. 198 
1 Send Catalog and New Hay Chopping Book. 
: PND 5 sadcbasen stninddatudessbncdeasetinibwsuen 
: PNUD a ccnddeie pipesarnirnecsimeebncundecawun 
Yt feed i 








Box + 
West New York, N. J. 





SEND FOR FREE COPY of Rhyming 
Dictionary and Instruction Book on How 
to Write Popular Songs. Submit best 
poems, melodies today _for our bonafide 
superior offer. MMM STUDIOS, DEPT. 
12F, PORTLAND, ORE. 





"128.54 in a Week 
Selling Stark Trees 
bs 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL. J. T. 
Fulk, Indiana realtor, sells Stark 
Trees in SPARE TIME. He earned 
128.54 in a week. Pleasant, health- 
ul outdoor work. No cash or ex- 
rience needed. Mail Coupon for 
REE Selling Outfit and LIBERAL 
SALESMAN PLAN—CASH PAID 
WEEKLY —CASH BONUSES — 
valuable Prizes Weekly. 
If not interested in selling, BUY Stark Trees. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


STARK NURSERIES, 


















J.T. FULK 
Indiana 


Box S.W. E08 Louisiana, Mo. 

Send me your New Plan for Salesmen. 
Name. ----<----22-2--2------------------------ 
P. OC, cccccccccccccceecenncennsees------------ 
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HALF- 


Pot 


Continued from 


page 15 
uals wet fined and_ sentenced. Sixty SIX 
more met the same fate in 1929, 

Today, organized groups are still strongly 
intrenched within the industry. They are 
not necessarily “bad” in the sense that they 
are breaking laws; but the effect of their 


nt policies and practices for the indus- 


pres 


try is something else again. 


This at least is the contention of econo 
mists Gordon W. Sprague, Alexander 
Sturg and James H. Radabaugh, who 
directed that survey. They say, for example, 


that it is bad for the industry to have to 
pay more for labor than competing indus 
tries do, that trucking and coop services 
might be provided more economically, and 
that a cheaper method of identifying kosher 


killed poultry might be developed. 


How to untangle this: live-poultry indus- 
bad e - e e 

try is a thought that intrigues an itching 

pen. The main conclusion of the three sur 


vey men is: The only salvation for the 
is increased marketing efficiency. 
words of action, that means the 
needs to cut its marketing costs 
a pound, mostly by 
terminal-market 


industry 
Put into 
industry 
by about cents 
reducing or eliminating 
charges for car unloading, coops, and truck- 


two 


ing, and by lowering receivers’ fees, shrink- 
age, bad debts, and fr« ight costs. 
Sprague-Sturges-Radabaugh that 
an attack be made on two fronts. First, there 
market and 
and price quotations based 
Investigators found, for 
market operates 


suggest 


is need for definite standards 
poultry grades, 
on thos grades. 
example, that the way the 
now, half a dozen quotations may be used 
one week for fowl alone. The next week, all 
the fowl may be lumped under one or two 
quotations. Instead of changing prices on a 
stronger market, market men commonly add 
to the confusion by changing the grades and 
classes of poultry. In three separate months, 
109 separate classes and grades of chickens 
were quoted on the New York market. 
Another attack would be aimed at ad- 
justment of operating costs. As one move in 
the direction of lower costs, the inv estigators 
suggest that the “pullers” (car unloaders) 
union might abandon its share-the-work 
policy and give employment only to the 
number of men needed to do the work. 


od 


TERRACES 


HAT happened on a two and one- 

half acre cornfield “sold” E. W. 
Pinkerton, West Point, Mississippi, and all 
his neighbors on the value of contouring. 
When Mr. Pinkerton had rows running up 
and down hill on this field, corn burned 
up at the top of the slope and drowned at 
the bottom. After putting the rows on the 
contour, he says “the water just eased around 
that piece of ground,” and he got 100 bushels 
of No. 1 corn from the field. 
@ Use of orchard terraces for irrigation is 
being tried for the first time in the North- 
east on Byron Robert’s farm near Moores- 
town, N. J. Water pumped from Penn- 
sauken Creek will flow through irrigation 
channels formed-by terraces built to grade. 
The terraces are intended to check erosion 
due to runoff from heavy rains. Orchard 


Another move would be to allow slaugh- 
terhousemen to furnish their own coops for 
moving poultry from freight cars to slaugh- 
terhouses. One company now controls most 
of the coop supply, rents coops to slaughter- 
housemen at 85 cents apiece, and refunds 
20 cents for each coop returned. The coop 
company makes a total income of 65 cents 
a trip for each coop. 

If a question is in order, one might ask: 
Why not let the union of slaughterhouse 
laborers permit its members to assemble, 
clean, and repair coops? Under union regu- 
slaughterhouse operator must 
maintain a full staff of laborers which he 
is able to use only about two days a week. 


lations, a 


(nother saving in operating costs could 
be made if were from 
their present obligation to a trucking mo- 
nopoly. Most of the slaughterhouse opera- 
tors do their own hauling, but the trucking 
monopoly must be paid a fee on every coop 
of poultry unloaded from the freight cars, 
regardless of how many coops it hauls. 

Another Why not pay the 
trucking monopoly only for the poultry it 
actually trucks?) Then the receivers, even if 
they had to pay demurrage, often would be 
able to hold unsold poultry in the poultry 
cars at less expense than would be involved 
in trucking to their places of business in 
West Washington market. 

A fourth saving might be made through 
the Kashruth association of Jewish rabbis 
and laymen, who supervise the preparation 
The aSSO- 


receivers released 


question: 


and distribution of kosher foods. 
ciation’s present method of supervision adds 
about one-fourth of a cent a pound to the 
cost of kosher poultry. A “less expensive 
method of identifying kosher poultry” might 
help to lower the cost of marketing live 
poultry, the investigators say in their report. 

\ fifth saving might be gained if the 
receivers would reduce their cent-a-pound 
fee by 20 to 25%. 

Adoption of any or all of these reforms, 
say the economists, would help the live- 
poultry industry to operate on a more eco- 
nomical and stable basis. Some of the sav- 
ings from the various economies might be 
passed to both poultrymen and consumers. 

A more stable industry would assure 
poultrymen in areas without poultry-dress- 
ing plants of a dependable market for their 
chickens; would continue to provide middle- 
western poultrymen with an important out- 
let for their chickens. 


~~ 


trees are set in lines following the contour 
of the orchard field. 
@ Ten bushels more corn per acre is what 
Alonzo B. Dentler, Mission Valley, Texas, 
claims as a benefit of terraces built on his 
farm in 1935. Washes he was unable to 
cultivate across in 1935 B. T. (before ter- 
racing) he can cross nicely in 1938 A. C. 
(after contouring). Two more years and 
they will be entirely filled, says he. 
@ A year ago H. E. Books, Callaway 
county, Mo., terraced, contoured, disked, 
harrowed, planted and cultivated 22 acres 
of corn. He finished contour planting June 
10, being held up by wet weather. He culti- 
vated the corn only twice. The yield was 
better than 1,100 bushels of good quality 
grain. He believes the good yield was due 
to the saving in moisture caused by contour 
tillage. 

Burgess, Schuyler 


oa" 


4-H CAMP 


| Sigreiny de by the side of the Tidal 
Basin in the shadow of the Washington 
Monument, delegates from 43 states met at 
the twelfth National 4-H Club Camp at 
Washington, D. C., June 16-22. 
Flag raising at 6:45 started each 
dule of talks, tours and fun. 
leared by cops’ strident whistles, busses 
1 clubbers to Beltsville, Md., for in- 
pection and picnicking—to Arlington Ex- 
ital Farm (dust explosion demonstra- 
ti —to the National Cathedral—Lee 
House—Arlington Cemetery—the Capitol— 
the White House—the 
hospitality included cakes and cran- 
ice—and on the last day, to the 
the trip to Mount Vernon. 


day’s 
Traffic 


rushec 


wher 
berry ju 
boat for 

Highlights—Dr. Smith: “American rural 
th will inherit our farms and more will 


yout 
come to the cities. Rural youth will 


dominate the thinking of the nation and set 
Therefore, these youth must get 


its ideals. 





the best training—Clubwork trains the 
whole man—deals with real situations, not 
artificial—40% are reached, 80% should be 
——Go home and build toward that goal!” 


—Annette Lohuis’ (Wis.) talk at Saturday 
night’s banquet—Mrs. Roosevelt’s camp visit 
according 


—“Culture” in agriculture to 
Iowa’s Katherine Monson—A new under- 
standing of art, thanks to Edward Rowan, 


and an incentive from Allen Eaton. 


Fun—Promenades and Paul Jones in the 
beflagged Hall of Nations at the Chamber of 
Commerce Club Party. Fortune telling in 
the patio. 

—‘‘I Love to Whistle’—Camp’s favorite 
song. Helen Wolf (Ill.) star accompanist. 

—“Oh Susannah”—Harry Wilson (N. 
Dak.) strums the guitar on Stunt Night. Ac- 
cordionist Gladys Magee (N. J.) joins in. 

—Home Industries—Gloves, wheel weav- 
ing and harness dominate. 

—Folk Dances—200 strong—directed by 
loud speaker (Thanks, Mr. Pilchard.) 

Food—Deluxe! 


Finale—Candlelight service comes to an 
end around the flagpole—many candles will 
be lighted again at state camps as a symbol 
of the inspiration brought home by national 
delegates. Mr. Boggs (W. Va.)—“Out of 
this camp must come something lovely to 


take 


home.” 


Latvian Embassy | 


TRUGH PRICES 
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LOW DODGE 





Put Dodge Quality Within Reach 


of Every Truck Buyer Right Now! 


“WIGHT NOW is the best time in history to 
R buy a new Dodge truck,” say thousands 
of smart buyers. Dodge trucks today are 
one of the lowest-priced makes yet they in- 
clude all the famous Dodge extra-quality 
features. These known, recognized quality 
features often effect such big economies on 
gas, oil and tires that many who trade in old 
trucks assert the “savings take care of a 
good share of the monthly payments on the 
new Dodge.’’ On top of that, many also 
report that “the old truck was worth a lot 
more in trade today on a new Dodge than 
I expected.” It will surprise you to learn 
how easy it is to buy a new Dodge. See 
your Dodge dealer now! 


MY SAVINGS 
ON GAS COVER 
A GOOD SHARE 


OF THE 
PAYMENTS 


W. D. CONNELL 
on oe ee 40-0 ee 












DODGE GIVES 
YOU THE MOST 
FOR YOUR 
MONEY 







MANY EXTRA- QUALITY FEATURES! — New Dodge 
1}4-ton Stake, 6-Cyl., “ L”-Head Engine — features include 19 
special * *econ-o-mizers” Es Breed with the — (133° 
W. B. with 9 body and 159” B. with 12’ body.) 


Tune in on the Major Bowes Bowes Original Amateur Hour, Co- 
lumbia Network, Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E. D. ‘s. tT. 
This advertisement endorsed by the Engineering Department, 
DODGE Division of Chrysler Corporation, Manufacturers 
of Dependable Cars and Trucks. 


L TERM 


HENRY W. KECK 
R.R. 1, 
Centerville Station, tll. 


s FOR FARMERS 


ks b 
now operating Dotes tev lable to them. 


e ava 
ms of payment N DETROIT 
ELIVERED ! aotted 


Taxes Not 












SPECIA 


Many farmers ore 

liberal special te oss > 

TRUCK PRI — 
ag Federal Taxes- (Loca 


%-T0N 9 79 | 1%-TON 


133’ W- 8B. 
116’ W. B. 














B. .$702 
133° W. B. - 98 





CHASSIS 
CHASSIS %-Ton Chassis ang Car. 
_ 16" w.B 
we Ton Pickup 1 
= 


—133" 
%-Ton Stake 133, =. 
ke 159 
Ton Pane —116" w.B item Ste xi WI tes 
; oe ; s. FOR DELIVERED 
Price includes front te ° * ‘ro 
*Also includes rear — ce. ! 


odels © of %, 4% 
Other m PRICES 
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pODGE 





spondingly 
cE YOUR NEAREST 





nd 3-ton, 
In + oon TOCALITY s 
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f SERGEANT’S 
| SKIP-FLEA 
AND POWDER , 
KEEP DOGS 
CLEAN. 
AND KILL 
EVERY FLEA. 


mean, \y 











} - . 


| 
'{ There are 23 tested “Sergeant's” Dog 
i Medicines. Trusted since 1879. Con- 
stantly improved. Made of finest drugs. 
Sold under money-back Guarantee by 
drug and pet shops. Ask them for a FREE 
copy of *‘Sergeant’s’’ Dog Book, or write: 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
| | 548W. Broad Street + Richmond, Va. 
; Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp. 


eRCLANT 


Sergeants 
ololom 13>) lei} i 5% 





RUPTURED? 


Get Up-to-Date Relief 


Now you can laugh at chafing leg-straps and binding 
belts, yet do hard work safely with the amazing, 
modern Cluthe. Positively guaranteed to hold, a 
condition absolutely necessary for possible improve- 
ment or recovery. Water-proof. Wear it in bath. 
Recommended by doctors. Made especially to fit 
each individual case, yet costs so little. Write for 
FREE 100-page BOOK and liberal 60-Day Trial 
Plan, together with endorsements from grateful 
patronsin your neighborhood. No obligation. Address: 


CLUTHE SONS, Dept. 27, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


TG 


“> SKIN WP ROUBLES 





T ALL 


OF TALLY cas 
pPEO 
60« - 51.00 






DRUGGISTS 35¢- 





AUTO- DIESEL 





pies £ b ie us train you to be an ozpert Auto-Diesel 
A an oe ‘you et = i The cost to you is 
goansaable. ang pay your fare t echwile, For free catalog write: 
Hecheilie As Aato- patent Seleet Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 

















NEED A JOB? 


@ FARM JOURNAL has open- 
ings for unencumbered men in every state 
in the United States, to call on country 
town and rural schools with promotional, 
circulation getting program. 

@ Men selected will travel full 
time in their own cars, This is an excep- 
tionally good job for a young fellow just 
out of college, who is trying to get estab- 
lished and doesn't have anyone but himself 
to look out for. It is a selling job on com- 
mission basis, although we finance our 
people while they are getting started. 

@ Work begins in September and 
continues through the school season. If 
you really want to work and make a good 
living, write all about yourself stating 
age, weight, height, education, experi- 
ence if any, what sort of car owned or 
available, and enclose a recent snapshot. 


FARM JOURNAL, School Dept. 2 
Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FARM JOlt 


SAFETY 
VALVE 


The opinions advanced in these letters are the 
opinions of Our Folks; the Farm Journal ex- 
pressly disclaims any responsibility therefor. 





Rochester Fines Farm Boys $50 


In ca vu did not hear what became of the 
six farm b who were arrested in Rochester, 
Min f g onions, rhubarb and asparagus 
to ho vives, four of them were convicted and 
fined 5 The other two boys have not 
been tri 

I 1 is have been appealed, of course. 
The i sreen River” ordinance, by which 
t torel rs try to maintain their monopoly 
of town trade, has been declared unconstitutional 
in Maryla Florida and South Carolina, 

fk 1 Oo the Rochester store keepers 
app to De that u want farmers as store-to- 
store bu but not as house-to-house sellers. 
Probably ft could correct all these efforts at 
monop incing that tl vill not bu 
in al to l ere the are in danger of arrest 
ror $s i! 

Chicago, Ill, Frank G. Kane 
Light 

I think you are getting the truth to people, 

no other izine I have read, concerning 
urrent question It 1s good that some people 
till ! n aid to sa what the think. 
Her hopin uu continue to throw the light 
m subjects which need to be discussed by 
others than those in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, 


RFD, Ann Arbor, Mich. Elmer J. Schairer 


Regulation and Dilution 


Some of teed subscribers seem to disagree 
omewhat violently—but isn’t that a character- 
istic of the totalitarian mind? 

Our folks came to this country to get away 
from too much regulation in private affairs some 
two hundred and more years ago, and their 
spirit still survives—tho’ I must say it often 


blood stream has been so much 
individualists are about snowed 


seems to me the 
diluted that the 
unde r, 


New Market, Ala. Kathleen P. Jones 


Hosea on Racketeers 
Many I know in the Yakima 


we live at present, are very much 
Racketeers, Union or otherwise. Of 


Valley, where 
against the 
course, we 


know that man is trying to put the cart before 
the horse, otherwise why so many billions in 
debts just to make a big noise? The 12-13 
verses of the 10th Chapter of Hosea should 
apply today as of old, I think. 


Prosser, Wash. Charles E. Lange 


Frauds 


I wish more farm papers would show up 
such schemes as you printed of the Wisconsin 
“insurance” gang in your January °38 issue. I 
believe we gullible people lose much money by 
not having the knowledge at our elbows. 

It would be well to print along with these 
frauds where one should write for information 
on such “businesses,” such as to the Better 


ius or the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wilbur R. Little 


Business Bure 
New Comerstown, O. 


Friend in Oregon 


small boy I used to go to my Grand- 


When a 


| mother’s and read about Jacob Biggle and Aunt 





| 
| 
| 





Useful Booklets 


Any of the booklets listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is men- 
tioned) to any Farm Journal reader requesting 
them. Simply write a letter or post card to the 
firm mentioned. 


Facts about profits 
] 


“Farm Power Contracting.” 


from power contracting (plowing, grading, ete. 
for other farmers). Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Dept. F-85, Peoria, Ill. 

Harvesting booklets give information on All- 
Crop Harvester, 2-, 3- or 4-plow tractor, track- 
type tractor, tllage tools or stationary power 
units. State which booklets you wish, and num- 
ber of acres you tarm. Allis-Chalmers Mtg. Co., 
Dept Tractor Div., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tractor Catalogs explaining latest improve- 
ments, quick-attachable implements, fuel econ- 
omy, capacities on all crops and operations tor 
new 1938 Farmall models. International Har- 
vester Co., Dept. FJ, 180 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 


All Purpose Tractor. 3\-page illustrated book- 
let giving information on and + row cultiva- 
tors, narrow row crop equipment, etc. J. I. Case 


Co., Dept. E-33, Racine, Wis. 
Garden Tractors 
h.p. to 5 h.p. tractors in use in plowing, harrow- 


5) 


56 page catalog showing - 


ing, seeding, etc. Shaw Mig. Co., 2604 Front 
St., Salesburg, Kans. or 1300 W. 42nd St, 
New York City. 

Small Universal Tractorv—illustrated catalog. 
Pioneer Mfg. Co., Dept. M-58, West Allis, Wis. 

Tractor and Implement Tires. A 15-page illus- 
trated handbook on the care and protection of 
ures. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. FY, 
Akron, Ohio. 

“How to Get More Tractor Power.”” 24-page 
booklet tells how to reduce tractor costs and 
working ume. Write Ethyl! Gasoline Corp., Dept. 
TC-1, Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


A new book of practical infor- 
labor and money in 
Ask for “It Your 


Soil fertility- 
mation on saving 
enriching soil with 
Soil Could Talk to Information also 
given about steel farm w corn pickers, 
shellers, hay loaders, etc., if you specify in which 
New Idea, Inc., Dept. 517, 


time, 
fertilizers. 
You.” 


agons, 


interested, 


you are 
Coldwater, Ohio. 
“More Profit Per Acre.” A 24-page booklet 


with illustrations and specifications of all types 
and silo fillers. 


ot ensilage eg hay choppers, 
Papec Machine Co., Dept. FJ, 148 E. Main St., 
Shortsville, N. y. 

“Legume and Grass Silage’’—a 23-page survey 


of methods and results on 380 farms. Gives in- 
formation on erosion, control, crop insurance, 
etc. Write Dellinger Mtg. Co., 747 N. Prince 


St., Lancaster, Pa., tor tree copy. 

New Hay Chopping Book and catalog will be 
sent free by The Letz Mfg. Co., 845 West Road, 
Crown Point, Ind. 

Radio—details on the new 
the 6 volt, and the high 
Sentinel Radio Corporation, 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, Ill. 

Home Emergency Atds. A 32-page book writ- 
ten by Dr. Dafoe telling how to dress a wound, 
give artificial respiration, etc. Free, with a pur- 
“Lysol,” from your druggist or send 


1.5 volt farm radio, 
line A. C. radio. 
Dept. FA, 2222 


chase of 


one Lysol carton front to Lysol, Dept. 8-FJ, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Baking soda uses. Booklet sent with set of 
colored bird cards. Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 
Dept. B-46, 10 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

“Sergeant's Dog Book.”’ For tree copy of this 
book write Polk Miller Products Corp., 548 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, V 

Kerosene Ranges and Refrigerators. Mlus- 
trated booklet on modernizing your kitchen, 
describing high power kerosene ranges and 


booklet on oil burning retrigerators. 
Perfection Stove Co., 7909DA, 
Ohio. 


stoves—or 
Specify which. 
Platt ag ., Cleveland, 


“Fun For Jelly Makers.””. New booklet by 
Frances Lee Barton, sent free with 60 assorted 
jelly glass labels. Also special offer of $2.00 


Certo-Jelly-Making Kit for $1.00. Frances Lee 


3arton, FJ8-38, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Harriet, Tim, Peter Tumbledown, and look at 
the bloodhounds at the Fair Play notice. 

I was married in 1901 and have had the Farm 
Journal visit me monthly ever since. Though I 
have nged my address many times, it has 
alw found me. Tell Tim Webb not to get 
discouraged. Give them both barrels. All of 
you are doing fine and giving us some good 
reading. Speed the good work on, and let us 
know more what is going on at Washington. 
Forest Grove, Ore. F. B. Warfield 


Hoover No Jellyfish 


I rry you published that piece about J. 
Edgar Hoover | Farm Journal, June 1938, page 
personal knowledge, founded on a 

lete understanding of conditions in 


the Federal Bureau ot Investigation, it was untrue 
and implication. 

I have never known a more loyal force than 
H er has in the bureau. He is the Boss, of 
course. Men do not give loyalty to a jellyfish. I 
believe u to be a fair-minded and just man, 
and ticles of that sort hurt an official every 
\merican should stand by. I do not know how 
mu 1 know of what is going on politically 
here, and has gone on, but I can tell you that 
in printing that article you aided some of the 
ele ents 1 know ou most oppose. 
Washington, D. C. Herbert Corey 

Our Washington office merely reported 
the criticisms of J. Edgar Hoover as facts, 
for which sufficient evidence was available. 
Phe } 7 Journal admires Mr. Hoover 
nd his work, which is so good that we 


to overlook some temperamental 


Reliefers Not Welcome 


W t fi tam! wants to take town bums 
into it e circle? Most farmers are and try 
to be respectable American citizens, and lots of 
those town individuals that are on relief don’t 
want t vn anything, and make the crack the 
are better off. I know of people mght in this 
town on relief that go morning and night to 
the booze places. 1 mean those on W. P. A. 

N farmers have it tough enough. Let the 
towns and cities take care of their own babies. 
Port Allegany, Pa. George Appolt 


Released from a Burden 


Now that we have been helped out and been 
released from that great burden, that the power- 
ful eastern capitalist had piled upon us western 


farmers, and we are advised by our law-making 
powers at Washington how to proceed in order 
not again to be caught in the claws of these 
powerful organizations, your paper is turning 
its back on us farmers, and I as one don’t think 
it fair to have such misrepresentations printed 
and sent out without a word of protest on our 
part. Isnt it true that it is much better to be 
advised by our Government at Washington than 
to be ruled by a few powerful eastern capitalists? 
Versailles, Ind. Moritz E. Lomatsch 


Wealthy and Strong 


Our United States of America is considered 
the wealthiest nation in the world today. Our 
living standard is high, we are great producers 
and consumers of all raw materials and finished 
products. 

We as a nation have become a wealthy, hos- 
pitable and strong country by our form of gov- 
ernment, so I don’t think there has been any- 
thing wrong with it in the past, present, or will 
be in the future. 

I say it is about time people awoke to the 
fact that they must look out for their own civil 
individual rights, or these greedy politicians are 
going to take away their freedom and make it 
Communism or some other ism. 


RFD, Beason, Ill. Clifford McCain 
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If Cold Gets Into Your Barn 
...You’re WASTING FEED 





THE ROOF 
THAT NATURE 
INSULATES 








Make Warm, Comfortable Barns 


A Red Cedar Shingle roof, figured by the number of years it 
will last, will cost you less than fifty cents a square, including 
all items of construction—and because genuine Cedar Shingles 
have unusual insulating qualities, your dairy cows and other 
livestock will be comfortable and, consequently, more productive. 


What's good for the barn is good for the home —over-roofing 
with Red Cedar Shingles stops heat losses in winter and allows 
you to sleep in comparative comfort in the hottest weather. Ask 
your lumber dealer about double-walling with two layers of 
Cedar Shingles, or write us today for literature telling how :ou 
can over-roof right over the old roof and over-wall right . ver 
the old wall. These simple, inexpensive improvements will do 
wonders with your livestock and increase comfort in your home, 
Write Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A., or 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND QUALITIES, ASK FOR 





CERTIGRADE 


for grade and quality 
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PROFIT “J 
BRED 


NEW HAMES ae 


Direct fromthe breed- 
ing source. Chicksthat 
have the vitality to 
live well and grow 
rapidly during hot 
weather. Strong, fast 
growing NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
FREE ROCK CROSSES for broilers. 
CATALOGUE 


Hatches every week. 
yours 


HUBBARD’S 










Hubbard Farms 


Box 208 WALPOLE. N.H. 








BIG CHICKS - 10,000 WEEKLY 


Bloodtested Selected G 5 
= 
i nena 


White, Bik. Giant, Lt. Brahma, 
Sussex, Buff Minorca, N. H. Red, 


Buff Orps. White & Sil. Wyandot, 

Langshang. White & Bar. Rock. PER 100 
Dark Cornish, 18c ea. Mixed--(Above Breeds) $5.95-100 
Special Rock- ‘Red Broiler Cross $7.95-100 


Send NO Money. Chicks ©. O. D. 100% alive 
Order from ad for prompt delivery. 
S. W. KLINE Box 16, MIDDLE CREEK, PA. 


One ndanten Eeteomhve mz Shipment 
Br, Buff, Wh. Rocks, S 


Ca et SEAM. $20.25 
RTE ia Lac ate 740 = 21.75 
6. m on 


Eng. Wh., Br., Buff Leg- 
“Sia. 


horns, Anconas, Minorcas 
6.40. 
RY. ton 10, Salem, and. 


sexe Mized. & 95—100: Assorted $5.00 
KS:—Leghorn 8 yp 
$2.50. PB poe y oc rule 
SALEM HATCHE 
ONLY ONE GRADE— MY BEST 
New Low Prices 





amr > 








Br But, Wh, Moshe, S.C. Reds SG QS $8.95 

Sua Wess. C. HE teds 8. L. 7.45 10.95 

E Wh., E Buff Lee 

ocean. Wi Bat Mi. Miners 0 11.90 
Heavy Mixed $5.95, peered $4.9 Heavy Breed Cockerels $6.45, 


Leghorn Cockerels $2. pay oatage 
DAVIS POULTRY FARM Route 17 


BUY SEYMOUR CHICKS 


Wh. Wyans.. 


Ramsey, Indiana 


100 300 


$19.80 





Br. Buff. Wh. Rocks, 5.C. Reds, $6 75 
i. ied R.G. Reds, Goi. & Sil, Lac. ; 0 
N « ol 8 

w cae MO 1S 
Eng. Wa Himene. Leghorns, Anconas, nite, 6. 25 18.30 


Gra ke “e higher Hvy. Mixed $5.95—100; Asatd. $5 


de AA Chic / 
SEXED CHICK S:F ron AA Grade Stock. Legho Ene ,pullete $11.40—! 
cockerels $2.! Hy Breeds, pullets $8.95— cockerele $6.40 


100% live delivery—C.0.D. shi ip 
EE YMOUR | HATCHE Y. Box 47, Seymour, Indiana 


COLON IAL COCKERELS, bow i$ 289 
CHICKS WORLDS LARGEST HATCHERIES 


Day-old males, pullets, straight run in 
all leading breeds. Lowest prices. Quickest delivery. Hatches 
year around. Catalog FREE. Colonial Poultry Farms, 
Box 668, Pleasant Hill, Mo., or Box 668, Florence, Colo. 


it KS vere CHI 





Pullorum Tested. Straig 
& Cross breeds $8. & up 
if desired. Ducks l5c; Poults 45¢ 
ecws Chicks. Marner Elec. Broode 
7 4 APPROVED HATCHERY 

















. F, Mt. Airy, Md. 
FARMS ane 
27 ACRES $1200; COST $3000, Ideal berry, fruit, poul- 
try & vegetable farm, 2 miles depot town, 5 acres bearing 
fruit trees, 15 acres tillable; 5-room bungalow, barn, 
e 97... Money-Making 258 Acres, 


pany house; see pag 
quipment valued at "$4500 ‘ineluding 28 cattle, 4 fine 
horses (recently cost $800) complete line farm machinery, 
valuable crops (hay crop usually 150 tons); attractive je 
room house, Grade-A barn 40x92; on improved road; 
sacrifice price $10,300 complete, part down; page 38 
Free 2000-Bargain Catalog 

Strout Realty, 35 5-FB 4th Ave., N. ¥ 
FARMS THAT PAY in the Great Northern 
Agricultural Empire, Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Fertile black soil, 
high peocusiee crops, grain, fruit, vegetables, feed and 
livestock. Many kinds of farms for selection. Write for 
book on state you prefer. E. ©. Leedy, Dept. 828, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. W ashington, Minne- 
sota, Idaho, western Montana, Oregon, Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 
literature and list of typical bargains. mg? state. J. W. 
Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. 
Cabin. Hunt trap, patrol. Cust immediately. Write 

Rayson-Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado 
hong pty FARMS. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
— $4,000 to $20,000. One-third cash. Terms. Write 
Jepartment 43, Federal Land Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


40 ACRES—Near White River, unimproved poultry 
land; $175; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan 
WANT TO _ oy from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details f 

Real Estate Selemman, 


City 
Railway 














Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
e993, livestock and pet stock, $4.75 an agate line, 
$66.50 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustration, 60 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 





POULTRY 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY Book Free. It tells all 
about the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys which are 
80 easy to raise and lay their eggs at home with the chick- 
ens. It tells how to get started with these turkeys that do 
not wilt and droop and sleep and die, but grow and feather 
up and fatten from the day they hatch. Gives records of 
remarkable results with turkeys all over the U.S. Inter- 
esting pamphiet of instructive ‘“‘turkey talk’’ free to 
farmers. Address 

Burns W Kentucky. 


Beall, R. 5, Cave City 





PULLETS 
sands raised 


Lemmen's Large Leghorns 7 hou- 
annually We import direct 
Pedigree sired up to 304 


HENS 
and shipped 


from Tom Barron in E ng land 

eggs. Flock averages of 250 eggs. Range grown 6 weeks 
to ready to lay. Bloodtested eggbred parent stock. Or- 
der now! Prices will be higher. Shipped C.O.D. with 
Inspection privilege 

Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304F, Holland, Michigan. 








Large type 
Blood tested. 
Cockerels, 


WHITE LEGHORNS— 275 to 325 egg sires 
bred for high production of large white eggs 
$9.50 


Live delivery guaranteed Pullets 
$3.00; Unsexed, $6.00 (prepaid); Two weeks old pullets, 
$13.00; Four weeks old pullets, $17.00; five to six weeks old 


Electric Capons, 25 for $6.25 (F.O.B.) express. Buy from 


a breeding farm for dependable quality. Free catalogue. 
Rice Leghorn Farm, Greenridge, Missouri. 


“How 


INCREASE POULTRY PROFITS Free Book, 
to Raise Poultry for Profit,"’ explains methods of Harry 
M. Lamon, famous poultry authority. Tells about home 


Endorsed by 
for free 


study course of National Poultry Institute 





Colleges and leading poultrymen. Write today 

book. National Poultry Institute, Dept. 490-B, Adams 
Center, New York 

FREE CHICK BOOK All about Smith Bros. sensa- 
tional balanced breeding system Amazing way to get 
more eggs, bigger profits Also lowest prepaid chick 
prices Thousands hatching weekly all year Leading 
breeds. Ass't only $4.90. Write to-day Smith Bros. 
Hatcheries, 123 Cole St., Mexico, Missouri. 





SEXED DAY-OL DP U LLETS. Males and straight run 
chicks Popular breeds, produced by Rusk's Famous 
7-Point Breeding Program. 15th consecutive year blood- 
Males low as 3c. Assorted 





testing Low summer prices 
$5.40 per 100. Catalog Free 

Rusk Farms, Dept. 1020-H, Windsor, Mo. 
BOOTH'S FAMOUS CHICKS. Strong healthy. quick 


From one of America's great- 


growing. Excellent layers 
10 varieties. Also sexed chicks. 


est breeding institutions 


Reduced prices. Free catalog 
Booth Farms, Box 807, Clinton, Missouri. 
CHICKS OF DISTINCTION. Prompt delivery. Eight- 


summer prices. 


een Popular varieties at extremely low 
Postage pre- 


Sexed and unsexed. Livability guarantee 
paid. Write for details 
Heizer's Quality Hatchery, 


THORNWOOD G :OL .D BAND CHICKS 


New Albany Indiana. 


Big Summer 


Bargains. Wonderful layers, extra pound broilers. All 
Blood Tested Immediate Delivery Catalog Free 
Thornwood, Ine., Dept. 146, Louisville, Ky. 


of America’s 
Sexed Chicks 


( “HIC ‘KS from one 


CLOVER VALLEY 
25 Breeds 


oldest established hatcheries 

$2.75 up. Hatches every week. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana. 

DUCKLINGS. White "Runners $7 for fifty Greatest 
laying fowls Make choice roasts. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y. 


KILLERS “which electrocute flies automatically, cheaply. 
Brooders, alarms, eleotrical poultry supplies. Circulars. 
Lyon Rural Electric Co., Dept. FJ, San Diego, Calif. 


AGENTS WANTED 


LEADING SHOE MANUFACTURER, established 35 
years, is enlarging national sales organization. Big money- 
making opportunity for sincere men. No experience need- 
ed. Everything furnished. Complete line of 300 styles 
for men and women, including free demonstrator of fa- 
mous Velvet-Eez air-cushion nailless insole shoes. Prices 
low as $1 98 pair. Write Mason Shoe Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. B13, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 








AMAZING OPPORTUNITY sive away valuable pre- 
and samples with famous quality Coffee, Spices, 


miums 
400 other necessities. Steady work—excellent pay. Your 
groceries at wholesale. $500.00 Yearly Bonus and Free 


samples to all qualified dealers. Experience unnecessary. 





Togstad Co., Dept. 618, Kokomo, Ind. 
WANTED—Man to start in business selling wisely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. 
Largest company: established I8S9. Big earnings. No 


Write for free particulars. 
Freeport, Ill 


capital or experience needed 
Rawleigh's, Box H-1-FJN, 





IF YOU AGREE to show your friends, I will send you 
actual sample Snag-Proofed silk hosiery and show you 
how to earn up to $22 a week 

American Mills, Dept. J-37, Indianapolis. 








AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee le lb. 4-oz. 
Vanilla S ‘4c. Razor Blades 10 for 8 4c. 100 Sticks Chew- 
ing Gum l2e. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, l4ec. 150 other 
bargains. Premiums. Experience Unnecessary. 

Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN $2 AN HOUR. TAKE 

50 exquisite folders with name 
Fastest selling 21 folder box 
Request samples. Sun- 
New York 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
orders galore from friends 
at Sl. Free album 18 designs 
in America. Costs 50c. Sells $1 
shine Art, Dept. B, 154 Nassau, 
LOCAL AGENTS wanted to wear and demonstrate 
suits to friends. No canvassers. Up to $12 in a day easy. 
Experience unnecessary. Valuable demonstrating equip- 
ment. actual samples Free 
Progress Tailoring, Dept. H-289, 





500 Throop, Chicago 








WANTED RELIABLE WOM AN to test our Food Prod- 
ucts in her home, and later take orders if samples are satis- 
factory. $6.00 worth full size Products Free. Send no 
money. Just write Blair, Dept. 53-Z, Lynchburg, Va. 





SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN-—EARN 
to $23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No canvassing, 
no investment. Write fully giving age, dress size 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. CH-1086, Cincinnati, Ohio 
name 
No in- 
J 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 Assorted Folders 
imprinted $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples Free 
vestment. Dunbar, New Brunswick, 
Earn quick 
Experience 





AM AZING NEW KU SHION’ r ‘RE D. shoes! 
cash profits and your own shoes as bonus. 
unnecessary. Free Selling Outfit 

Tanners Shoes, 826 Boston, Mass 
Ey ING Reptiles, Toads, Frogs. 
Information 
Dept. 





FARN MONEY COLLEC 
We buy all varieties. Splendid opportunity 
free Biological Research Laboratories, 
20-b, Springfield, Missouri 





MAN to distribute samples, handle Coffee Route. 
k. Automobile given as bonus. Write. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ABLE M. 
Up to $45 first wee 
Albert Mills, 88990 Monmouth, 





“UKO" 


cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
Soap. Sells 25c. Bi ‘ 


-rofit. Sample 
5009-L, 





ree. 
Besco, Irving Park, Chicago. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


tl et ttl ttl tid 
NEW BLIZZARD CATALOG FREE—Combined En- 
silage Cutter-Hay Chopper, no extra cost. Twelve 
advanced features in 1938 machine, including Blizzards 
exclusive All-angle pipe delivery, molybdenum cutting 
wheel, gears in oil, alemite system, knife adjustment while 
running, tractor hitch, rubber tires. Perfect for molasses 
silage. Catalog Free.| Send today. 
Blizzard Mfg. Co., Box J., 











Canton, Ohio. 





EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WA NTED Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an ex- 
pert mechanic and help you get a good . The cost to 
you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4000 bargains. 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Men—Women, age 18-50 
qualify for Government Positions. Commence $105-$175 
month. Common education sufficient. Valuable informa- 
tion free. Write. Instruction Service, 456, St. Louis, Mo 


AVIATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future. 








Write, immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix Univer- 
sal Aviation Service, Strathmor Station, Dept. V, De- 
troit, Michigan, a oa 
GET A GOVERNMENT JOB. Men—Women. $105- 


Prepare immediately for next examinations. 
full particulars, free. Write today. 
Dept. A22, Rochester, N.Y. 


$175 month 
List positions 
Franklin Institute, 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Send for book on care and 











2000 FERRETS. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. 
working. Free 
Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio 
PURE DARK SELECTED Eastern Mink kits now 
oftered at special prices if you act immediately. 
Fred Specht, New Canaan, Conn. 
SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE— America’s leading mag- 
azine aevetad to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c 
Dept. B, 









Lamoni, Iowa. 


| 





4 





ABORTION protection one vaccination. Government 
licensed vaccine; money back guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, Depart- 
ment 10, Kansas City, Mo. 





Boars, Bred Gilts! 
Prolific. 
Sciota, Illinois 


Oo. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed. 
Fred Ruebush, 








SAMPLE COP Y monthly magazine, 10c. ‘‘Goatkeep- 
er's Primer’’ FREE with 3-year subscription, $1 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 807C, Fairbury, Nebr. 











HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed 
Originators 


L. B. Silver Co., 


o, 7. C 
Catalogue. 


Box 3, Salem, Ohio. 











SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


FIVE VARIETIES GOLDEN YELLOW-TONED 
IRISES thirty cents. Thirty varieties gorgeous Irises one 
dollar. All plants ry labeled and postpaid. ‘‘Iris 
News’’ Free. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 

HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA seed, $12.50; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $13.40;aWhite Sweet Clover, $5.40; Red Clover. 
$15.80. All 60 lb. bushel, track Concordia. Return seed 
if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 








FROG RAISING 


RAISING JUMBO FROGS. Interesting. 
Females lay 10,000 eggs. Free literature 
American Frog Industries, Box 331, Rayne, Louisiana. 


“RAISE FROGS!" 
Sma!! pond starts you. 
American Frog Canning, 


Big future. 


We buy! Good prices year round. 
Free book shows sketch 
(150-R) New Orleans, 








La. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 








NOTICE: Do not mati films tn ordinary envelopes. Wra 
well, tie securely, and put address both inside and outs 
of package. 














FILMS DEVELOPED by one of the oldest and largest 
studios in the Northwest. Our workmen are well trained, 
our equipment is the best. Roll developed and printed 
with one free colored enlargement 25c coin. Reprints 2c 
Box 94-U, 





each Photocraft Studios. Traffic Station 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MAIL YOUR ROLLS TO FILM CENTER OF THE 
World. Any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25c coin Deluxe enlargement coupon Free! Photo 
Finishing Shop, Est. 23 years. 408-R Genesee Valley 
Trust Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. ‘“‘Where Your Films Are 
Made 





Rolls developed and printed, with 
or two professional enlarge- 
Genuine, Nationally known. 


Wis. 


I INER FINISHING. 
One Colored enlargement, 
ments. All for 25e (coin). 
Moentone Superior quality 


Moen Photo Service, La Crosse, 





Ql Ic K SERVICE—Two Professional Enlargements or 
One Colored (your choice) and eight guaranteed prints 
from roll, 25e. Sixteen prints from roll or negatives or 


Eight Double Size prints, 25c 


LaCrosse Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 





ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements one & guaranteed never fade, 
perfect tone prints. 25c¢ cc 


Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 





SAMEDAY SERVICE: Roll developed. 8 glistening 
pr.nts, 2 double weight professional portrait-like enlarge- 
ments—25c 


Midwest Photo, B-21, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





WILLARD’'S gives your prints a beauty treatment. 








They're clear, a. full of life. Roll developed, 2 
prints each negative Enlargement coupon 
Willard’s, Box ¢ 3536-P. Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
GENUINE VELOX FADELESS PRINTS. 20 reprints 
5c Four 5x7 enlargements from negatives 25c. Roll 


i veloper i, 2 sets prints and colored professional enlarge- 
ment 25c Artshop FJ4, Sweetwater, Texas. 





IN’ TRODU CTORY OFFER 1l15e. Any Roll Developed 
by Special Guaranteed Lifetime Fade post Process in- 
sures sharper, clearer prints. Reprints < 

Super! oto Films, Dept. 17, Koneas City, Mo. 





SN APSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. Amaz- 
ingly Beautiful 

Natural Color Photo, C-21, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Guaranteed Prints 25c. Smart 

Photo, Winona, Minnesota—Roll, developed and eight 

guaranteed prints including two enlargements, 25c coin. 
Super Snapshot, Winona, Minnesota. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight life-time prints, 25c. Reprints, any 
size, 3c. Mays Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis. 


FREE! 
16 prints each roll 2ac 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 


SN sPSHOT FOLDER with every roll developed, 8 
prints, painted enlarremeat—25c. Reprints 3c. Fast 
service Jawesville Film, A-21, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


EXPERT PHOTO FINISHING—One Day Service—S8 
Genuine Expensive Velox Prints, Two double weight pro- 
fessional enlargements 25c 

Expert Studios, La Crosse, Wis. 
Two beauti- 
eight 














“Best snapshot on attractive photo button with 
Beaut‘ful noveity premiums. 
North Ave., Chicago. 











PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work 
ful Portrait Type Double W “~— enlargements, 
neverfade gloss prints, each roll 2! 

Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa 





ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 25c. 
Henry. 27 River Grove. Ilinois 





BEAUTIFUL PAINTED ENL ARGEMENT, in Deluxe 
Folder, with each roll developed. 25c¢ coin. 5 Hour 
Service Rainbow Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

SPECIAL TRIAL! Rolls developed ¢ and printed with 
wide border Deckle Edge Prints only 15¢ Quality guar- 
anteed. Deckletone Finishers, 6444 Diversey, ¢ ‘hicago. — 

ROLL DE 7 ELOPED, 8 brilliant Fadeproof Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight 
service Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N.Y. 

25 REPRINTS 30c. Two beautiful enlargements suitable 
for framing with roll Sve A ge 25e. 


Photofilm, F-2 North Ave, C hicago 
BEAUTIFUL OIL ¢ GLORED- ENLARG EME NT, in 
Deluxe Frame, with each roll developed. 25¢ coin. 


Speedy Service. 'Badger Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, two prints: each and two free 
enlargement coupons, 25ec: reprints, 2c each; 100 or 
more, le Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, two sets prints Es enlargement 
coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over I% reprints 2 4c Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. “ Where the West _Begins.” 
ROL L, S DEVELOPED two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. 

Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa 
20 REPRINTS 25c. Films ‘developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Hand colored reprints 5c. 

Skrudiand, 6970-10 George, Chicago. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, immediate-service, eight glossy 
prints and two beautiful double weight enlargements, 25c. 

Ace-Hi Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis. 


8&8 ENLA RGEMENTS— films “developed r 8 enlarge- 

ments, 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge Photo, Box 791, 

Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass. 

FINER PHOTOS GUARANTEED. Rolls Developed 

Professionally—8 Velox Prints, 2 Bromide Enlargements 
25c coin. Finerfotos. Box 5-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 25c. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


me at rative. 
is. 








BEAUTITONE ENLARGEMENT, Dime and Neg 
Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. 604, Green Bay, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ 
SENSATIONAL NEW FLUX DIVERTER Invention 
makes Parmak the outstanding electric fencer. Effects 
tremendous savings, increases life of safe six-volt batter- 
jes. Utility model $12.50. Long term guarantee. 30 
days trial. Write for catalog. Agent-dealers wanted, 
money-making territories open. 

Parker-McCrory Mfg. Co., 65-KX, Kansas City, Mo. 








FARMERS, BY THE THOUSANDS, use the approved 
Richards’ Electro-Fence. One controller will successfully 
charge a whole section of land. Low priced Electro- 
Fences are built for all kinds of fencing. Write for free 
information and booklet. Many exclusive territories open. 
Electro-Fence, Box H, Payette, Idaho 





LIFETIME STORAGE BATTERIES for 
Light Power. Eliminates common acid battery diseases. 
Long guarantee. All kinds rebuilt generating plants, 
motors, etc. Free literature. 
G. Hawley, Smith Company, New York. 


EDISON 


Croton Falls, 





OUTSTANDING ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 


—Super Electric Fence. Precision built, Synchronized 
Electro-Breaker. Simple. Efficient. Slashes costs. Fully 
guaranteed. 30 day trial. Free booklet. Distributors, 


Dealers wanted. Super Fence, AC-2500 Wabash, Chicago. 





STEEL CORN CRIBS. World's largest and oldest manu- 
facturer of Steel Farm Buildings offers a complete line of 
all-steel, scientifically built and ventilated corn and grain 
cribs. Free advisory service. The Martin Steel Products 
Co., 103 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. 





LATEST IMPROVED ELECTRIC FENCER. Simple. 
Efficient. Complete. Portable. Guaranteed. 30 day trial. 
Write for amazingly low prices. Established dealers 
wanted. 

Reid E lectric Mig Co., 543-AG, North Cc icero, « ‘hicago 

















patented and 
at you have 
Inventors, 


WE E suc Cc ESSFU L LY SELL inventions, 
unpatented. Write for proof, and tell us w 
for sale Chartered Institute of American 
Dept. 83, W ashington, D.C. 


GOLD $35 00 ou NC E— ‘Ship « old gold. teeth, cr crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Company, 
1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


INVENTORS: Sell your unpatented invention with 
positive safeguards under patent laws. New low-cost 
procedure. Complete details, free. American Patents 
Corporation, , Dept. 25-E, W asbington, D.C 


EL ECTI TRIC FENCE WHOLESAL LE—1938_ Models, 2 
Year Guarantee—Battery or power. Farmers-Agents 
Write—Wholesale Electric Fence, Hales Corners, Wis- 
consin. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES 
Fifteen Year Life Fully Guaranteed. 

plete lighting plants. Free Literature. 
“See-Jay"’ Company, 84 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 228, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

POEM Ww RITE RS, SONG WRITE RS Send_ “for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit best 
poems, melodies today for bonafide superior offer. 

MMM S8Studios, Dept. 12E, Portland, Ore. 











for Light-Power. 
Low Prices. Com- 





PROVEN N 1-WIRE FENCERS BATTERY, Electric. 


Economical—safe—guaranteed. Free trial period. Farm 
Agents Wanted Write Heidger Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Box 8, West Allis, Wisconsin. 





KENTUCKY'S FANCY—Buy the best. 10 pounds 

extra fancy Chewing or Smoking, $1.00. Beautiful 50c 

double bladed pocket knife free Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ryan Farms, Murray, Kentucky 





Revised b: by arranger— *‘C *herry Blos- 
Tearoom,” others 


1619 (J) Broadway, 


SONGS — Arranged. 
som Lane,”’ “Gy Send for details 
Harold potter, New York. 


FENCE CONTROL LER easily made from Ford **T"’ 
coil. No extra cost. Complete plans 35c. LeJay Manu- 
facturing, 8 803 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


75-200 ) AMPERE “ARC WELDER from Dodge genera- 
tor. Complete plans and valuable catalog 35c. 100 other 
generator changes. LeJay Manufacturing, "303 LeJay 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
BOATS, build them yourself, our full-sized paper pat- 
terns make it easy. Send lOc for catalog. 

Melrose Boat Works, Magnolia Springs, | Alabama 
TENNESSEE'S FAVORITE: Extra good, long clean, 
bright juicy chewing or real smoking: $1.00 














—12 Ibs 
Bob Cheatham, Martin, Tenn. 


ELECTRIC FENCER-—89.75 complete! Holds all live- 
stock safely, securely. Saves 80% fencing cost. Guaran- 
teed. Details free. Sentinel, Dept. 1-958, Cincinnati, O 
PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. “Reasonable terms 
Book and advice free. L. F. oY, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, ; 

LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL PURE SILK HOSIERY, slight- 
ly imperfect, 5 pairs $1.00 Postpaid. Money-back 
Guarantee Paramount, Dept. 23, Lexington, N 


LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWER elevates, drys and cools 
grain. Made in four styles. Get particulars and price 
Link Company, Fargo, North Dak. 


WALSH HARNESS Highest Quality,“ D Double-wear % 
Summer Sale—Save $5 per set—Fall Term Cata- 


log. Walsh Harness Company, ¢ “46, Milwaukee, Wie isconsin 
NO SELLING! M. M. earned $267, three weeks, raising 
mushrooms in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 


perhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book free 
United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 99, € ‘hicago ’ 


“INVENTOR'S GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements. 
“Record of Invention" free: n patenting, selling 
inventions. Frank Ledermann, Trivune Bidg., New York 





SONG POEMS WANTED—Home, Love. any subject. 
Send your poem today for immediate consideration. 
Richard Bros., 46 Woods Building, Chicago. 

KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL— Guaranteed best mild Smok- 
ing or red Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, flavoring, 
box Plugs free. ___ Valley Farms, Murray, Ky 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, songs for immediate 
consideration. ee poems to ; coeumaion Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. 93, Toronto, € 
SONGW Sten WANTED. W == for free instruction 
book  ~ 50- oo pan Splendid Cpeartentes . 

Indiana Song Bureau, [ F, Salem, Indiana. 











GUARANTEED 20 Prints 25¢. Roll developed, 16 
prints 25c. Immediate service. Introductory offer 
Quality Photo Co., Box 278, Hutchinson, Kans. 





SAVE HALF! Guaranteed ey truck and auto 
parts. All ts—all models, makes. Catalog free 
General Auto, 7008-AR, Cottage Grove, Chicago 








DOGS 


NOTICE: Uniess otherwise stated, buyer of tratned hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned 
for refund of purchase price, and returns must be made 
within pertod specified. 


‘COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT = 
Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for trial. 
pad rite for free seocamare 50 RONG pictures and breed- 
. State dog interes KENTUCKY 
ONHOUND KENNEL, Paduceh. Kentucky 























COON HUNTERS—I cannot hunt as much this season 
as I have in the past. I know how to catch coons and 
know what a coon hound has to do to tree coons. I 
caught 33 coons last season. Have large Male 4% years 
old Coon Hound, open trailer, wide hunter, extra good 
voice, fast, true steady trailer, solid true tree barker, 
hunts and trees coons in mountains, hills or swimming 
water. Absotutel rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $25.00— 
Ten days trial, Write for Bank reference and picture of 
myself and fur r have caught. 

Leon Wilkerson, m, Murray, Ky. 
COON HUNTERS—I am the ¢ ‘*hampion C Coon Hunter of 
Kentucky. Caught 46 last season, 8 coons and 10 
opossums in one night. Offer you Male Coon Hound, 3% 
years old, Bluetick and Redbone breeding, large size, open 
trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid true tree barker, 
wide hunter either hills or swamps. Rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock proof. $15.00—Ten days trial, Bank reference, 
Guarantee money back if not ‘pleased. Picture of catch 
furnished . N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
BROTHER COON HU NTE RS AND FELLOW 
SPORTSMEN—I have Pair Male and Female Coon 
Hounds, 3% years old, no relation, Bluetick and Red- 
bone breeding, wide hunters, fast, 








steady trailers, work 
together, water splitters, solid true tree barkers, good 
size, long ears, good voices, will tree coons and opossums 
anywhere you carry them. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock broke 
$30.00—Ten days trial, Bank reference, write for picture. 
Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


COON HUNTERS!—A beginner can catch coon with my 
dog. 68 past seasons. Have large size, 4 year old, Blue- 
tick Redbone male hound. Extra good voice, fast, wide 
open trailer, good nose, solid true tree barker, stay at 
tree oe rabbit, skunk, deer, stock, fox proof. 
$15.00, twenty days trial. Reliable reference. Picture. 

8. McReynolds, Almo, Ky. 
SILENT FUR HUNTER, GAME GETTER, that puts 
money in your pocket. Male Hound and Cur mixed, 
large size. 3% years old, fast, solid true tree barker. 
Believe will tree 99 percent of coon, opossum, mink be- 
fore they den, in bottoms or mountains. $15.00—Ten 
days trial. Picture furnished, Bank Reference. 

___ Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


MALE COON HOUND. | Buy a coon hound that will 
tree 1 to 5 coons any place you hunt him. 4 years old, 
large size, fast, wide, open trailer, solid true tree barker, 
stay. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock, skunk proof. 21 coons last 
season. Picture. nerenes $15.00, 30 days trial. 
C. Doran, Murray, Kentucky. 

3% “YEAR OLD MALE COON AND OPOSSUM 
HOUND Redbone Bluetick Bilacktan breed, open 
trailer, good size, wide, fast, good tree barker. Rabbit, 
stock, fox broke. $15.00, 30 days trial, money back 
guarantee, bank reference. 

Jessie Sheridan, Hazel, Kentucky 


COON HUNTER! Have 4 4% year old male hound 
able to hunt this season. Runs nothi Lo coon. $25.00, 
30 days trial. Write for picture, true 

Hafford McReynolds, ioe. », Kentucky 
SILENT MONEY GETTER—Male Hound and cur 
mixed. 3% years old, fast, solid, true tree barker. $48.00 
in fur last season. Picture, $15.00, 20 days trial. 

Paul Jackson, Murray, , Kentucky 

THREE YEAR OLD Kentucky Male Coonhound, wide, 
fast, open trailer, true tree barker. Rabbit, stock, fox 
proof. $15.00, 30 days trial 
i. N. Catheart, Hazel, Kentucky. 


MALE RABBIT HOUND—2. % 3 years old, medium size, 
fast, true trailer. Neither man nor gun shy. 5.00, 10 
days trial. Picture. . Doran, Murray, , Ky. 
KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT HOUND—245 years, 
medium size, fast, true trailer, $10.00—Ten days trial. 
Bank reference, picture furnish 

Leon Wilkerson, _Murray, Ky 
SPORTSMEN: Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey. 
nois, offers guaranteed Pointers and Setters, straight 
cooners, combination hounds; fox, rabbit and Beagle 
hounds. Write for prices. 
$15.00 BUYS 2 year old fullblooded Y. ‘oonhound. ~ hunted 
last season, treeing nicely, shipped C D. Free descrip- 
tion Coonhound Kennel, bates, Kentucky 


FOURTEEN DOLLARS buys a Guaranteed Coon Dog 
Fox and Rabbit Hounds priced according! Literature 
free Dixie Kennels, B14, . Herrick, i] 


WOOLLY BABY ~ SAINT Bernards like li little ‘bears: 
pedigreed!! Reasonable. Dime brings interesting illus- 
trations, colored souvenir 

Royal Kennels, No. 3, C hazy, N.Y 
COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, BQU IRREL AND RABBIT 
HOUNDS. Cheap. Trial. ‘Literature free. We fill special 
orders Star Kennels, B21, Herrick, a 
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See Puffiness Go 


Quick Relief 
Saves Horse 
for Next Day’s 
Work 


Puffy knees mean time 
lost during the busy 
work periods. You must 
give your horse quick 
relief if you want to use 
him next day. Absorbine 
does this. It sends an 
increased blood supply 
to the sore muscle area 
where puffiness shows. And the blood carries off 
the congestion quickly. Use Absorbine twice 
daily. Will not blister. Used by farmers for over 
40 years! At druggists. $2.50 a bottle. W. F 
Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
By Golly! THAT OLD 
ACKACHE 


HAS LEFT ME! 


Why not get a 35¢ 
bottle of powerful, 
medicated OMEGA 
OIL and help nature 
chase away the ach- 
ing, soreness and 
lameness from your 
troubled back. 

In the opinion of one 
druggist there is more 
Omega Oilsold for back- 
ache than anything else. 

It’s got the good old 
penetrating stuff in it that eases aches, pains and 
soreness whenever a good rub is indicated 

Use it for sore arms and legs, muscular soreness 
and stiff neck—it’s great for sore burning feet—35¢. 





Absorbine's action goes 
direct to sore area 

















Only 4 Inches of kubber 
_ toWash 





\, The fastest, cleanest, best milker ever built! 
Adjustable. Stainless Stee! Pail. Milk travels 
only 4 inches instead of 4 feet. Lower bacteria 
count. Bigger Premium Checks! Investigate — 
write for Free Surge Book and Easy Monthiy Terms now! 


BABSON BROS., 2843 W. 19th St., Dept. A-250 Chicago, U.S. A 


Relieve 
NEURITIS®:: 
Minutes 


To cones 2 the ae agg | pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy — NURITO today on- this guarantee. 


hie 80. Hardy, tested, recleaned seed. Genuine Grimm 
80. All northern grown. Buy direct from first hands and 
= $2.00 to $4.00 on your seed. Sweet Clover $4.80. Timo- 
thy $1.68. Winter Sone | iby rat Everything guaranteed. Samples anc 
Bargain C Catalog Free pecial Fall Bargain Circular, Free. 


BERRY SEED Co." Box 1509, Clarinda, lowa. 


PSORIASI 


thinking their trouble to be M A 
and treating without results 

Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free, 
Dr. D. R. Parsons, 1224 Union Bidg., Huntingtos, W. Va. 
















That dreadful skin disease 
many suffer with for years 
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decay. Last year 90,000 bushels were 
“creased”: this 110,000 bushels. 
@ A mechanical dog is what Jesse Clark, 
Niagara county, N. Y., calls the rig he uses 
for spreading ammonium sulphate. To make 
| the dog, he cut an old auto in two, took 
the front part and put on it a truck rear 
end with two transmissions in it. He puts 
both in low, so that he and his hired man 
can spread the sulphate as fast as the “dog” 
travels 
> Get rid of corn earworms this way: Clip 
silks after they begin to turn brown. 
es h . method, men of science at Ken- 
| tucky’s Experiment Station were able to pro- 
| duce ears with only 20°, infestation. Ears 
| not clipped had 80°% infestation. The best 


was from four to six days after the first 


time 

| sign of browning of the silks. Clipped at 
| this stage, ears healed; ears clipped later 
rotted at the ends. Clippings were carried 
from the field. One man clipped an acre a 
day 

@ Dift nt but dependable is the method 
used by E. Stuart Hubbard to sow a cover 
crop in his Dutchess county (N. Y.) 200- 
acre orchard. He sows the seed (sweet 
clover, alsike, white clover, timothy, orchard 
grass) with the duster that he uses for 
fighting fruit pests, and then he goes over 
the —e d with spik tooth harrow and 
roller works. 


ery year is what O. J. 
N. Y., expects from 
half the limbs on 
Limbs rung in 1937 bore fruit in 
not rung have no apples on. 
These barren limbs have been rung this year, 


¢ ale in apples ev 
Murray, Niagara county, 
his practice of ringing 
each tree. 


1938; limbs 


so they will bear in 1939. From then on, 
he thinks, the trees will bear every year 
without further ringing. 


buildings will be state 


BUILDINGS 


Badly needed new 
fair features this summer. In Illinois, 
state fair starts the big parade August 13, 
a new sheep pavilion (photo below) will 
he sheep ov erflow and the milk goat 
exhibit; contractors are working day and 
night on a junior department livestock 
building; across the street is the junior de- 
partment home economics building; nearing 
completion is a new service building in the 
center of the grounds; and Fair Manager 
Irwin is hoping for a new coliseum. 

Juniors will have a new $100,000 building 
(now going up) ) this year at Ohio’s state fair. 
It will hold 700 cattle, have a judging arena, 
seats for 1,000 people, dormitory upstairs. 

The old poultry building gives way to 
a new $125,000 structure at Iowa’s 1938 
state fair All the exterior work is done now. 


SOUP-FED * 


Ripe now at Easton, Maryland, are to- 
matoes grown on Max Miller’s “tank farm.” 
Here are 180 cement tanks, each 32 feet 


wh« se 


house t 





long, 36 inches wide and ten inches deep, 
with walls four inches thick. These tanks 
are arranged in four rows, with walks in 
between. Each tank contains a_ nutrient 
solution (water and minerals) from which 
the tomato roots gather plant food. 

Atop each tank is a wire-bottom wooden 
frame, in which there is just enough soil 
(sterilized at planting time) to set tomato 
plants. As soon as plants start growing, 
their roots go down through the thin soil 
layer and make a becline for the plant soup 
a few inches beneath the soil bed. Plants 
are pruned and supported by wires fastened 
to cables which are in turn fastened to heavy 
gas pipe framework, over which is spread 
tobacco cloth to provide shade. 


WELL, WELL adie. 


You have heard of wishing wells, but 
here’s something else again. George Miller, 
Red Oak, Iowa, has a whistling well, com- 
pleted by S. H. Patterson, well digger for 
40 years, who “has never seen anything like 


it.” It whistles like an old steam thresher, 
be heard for a quarter of 


and can mile. 





Phao Mulford 
Miller's soup-fed tomatoes 


C. W. Rich- 


@ If you can believe this story, 
evolved 


of Page county, Va., has 
green For a long time he sought a 
blue rose. Four years ago he bought one, 
and two years ago grafted a slip from a red 
rambler onto it. Some who have seen it in 
bloom say the flowers are “grassy green.” 
@ “Patriotic” are eight spring pigs farrowed 
by a Hampshire-Duroc crossbred sow on 
A. Grandon’s farm, Bremer county, Ia. 
There was one blue pig, one red pig and six 
others that looked like their pappy, a Chester 
White. 
@ Tennessee’s farmer J. H. Scruggs avows 
that his two ducks which were rescued from 
the flooded Tiptonville area about a year ago, 
absolutely refuse to swim or play in the 
water; they even run to shelter the minute 
it starts raining. 


ards, 
rose. 


omen ee eee 
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THOUSANDS OF 
FARM FIELDS 





WHEELING 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


Jartee PEence 


THE Ge4& FARM FENCE 








| 


MADE * seek, AT 


Cc P-R-LOY | 


Check these money-saving features. 
Strong, Tough Wire: Wheeling is the 
only fence made of the famous time- 
tested rust-resisting COP-R-LOY. 
Coating—Wheeling’s hot galvanizing 
process produces a fused-on heavy 
coating with pure zinc as the outer 
barrier to the weather and zinc-iron 
alloy next to and a part of the COP-R- 
LOY wire. Weaving—these weather- 
wearing wires, full weight and gauge, 
are wovenon modern precision looms; 
andevery rollispre-tested at the factory. 
With Wheeling Fence, you get also 
a written guarantee of quality and 
service. 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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WASHINGTON “er” 


in mind—it will be of interest to discover 
precisely what kind of a man will be sent 
to the high bench in his place. 


Cardozo was honest and fearless and en- | 
| 


tirely unaffected by politics. 
« » 


THE PURGE squad took a hard sock to 
the left kidney yesterday when Hoosier 
Democrats renominated Senator Frederick 
Van Nuys by acclamation. Messrs Corcoran 
and Hopkins, not to mention their West 
Coast touring Chief, lost this round by a 
mile. 

Washington is amused but not surprised. 
All reports showed that Indiana_ voters 
would reward Van Nuys, not punish him, 
for helping defeat the President's court- 
packing scheme, and there was nothing for 
the Indiana Democratic machine to do but 
surrender or take a licking. 

“If you can’t lick ‘em, jine ’em,” is a 
political principle well understood here. 


« » 


THE SIX Federal agencies which are col- 
laborating with representatives of the two 
houses of Congress in the so-called anti- 
monopoly investigation have completed their 
agenda, and are all ready to go. They have 
$400,000 of the $500,000 appropriation which 
finances the O'Mahoney committee, and 
practically all the investigators, special agents, 
thumb-screwers, and bass drums are lined 
up. 

But there are other things under the sur- 
face. Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming may 
never rank with Daniel Webster, but he is 
rated as honest and fair. He wrote the report 
against the President’s court reorganization 
bill, which was one of the hottest numbers 
ever produced in the U. S. Senate. 

He looks on the inquiry to be conducted 
by the committee he heads as of social rather 
than of political importance. He does not 
go haywire at the mention of steel, oil, 
cement, and the like, and he thinks that 
most of the men who run America’s big 
industries have been doing the best they can. 

Like the average big business man, 
O'Mahoney is only trying to look ahead. 
Whether his committee can be held to that 
program is questioned in Washington. 
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Now Is the Time To— 


Build septic tank. 
Tighten silo hoops. 
Start Oriental poppies. 
Finish requeening bees. 
Sow orchard cover crop. 
Flush ewes before mating. 3 
Build and repair feed racks. 

Kill Canada thistles. Know how? 

Order supplies for hunting, trap- 
ping. 

Cut out old raspberry canes (as 
soon as fruiting is past). 

Ask the banker about FHA loans 
for farm improvements. 

Put some fruit, beans, peas, corn 
in the cold storage locker. Have 
vegetables blanched first. 

Ask your wife if she really likes 
to cook threshers’ meals, or would 
she rather have you take the men to 
a restaurant for dinner? 
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Protect 


7 
PROPERTY AND 


YOUR POCKETBOOK 


WHEELING 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


Roop ing 


Has Served farmers 
tor 48 YEARS 














Constant improvements make Wheel- 
ing Roofing always your best buy. 

Fire-proof, lightning-proof and 
weather-proof, Wheeling Heavy Zinc 
Coated Roofings today are superior to 
any produced in the past, climaxing a 
long record of nearly a half century of 
service to American farmers in roofings, 
accessories and sheet metal necessities. 

Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated Roof- 
ings include all easy-to-lay styles of 
corrugated and V-Crimp. All are of 
the same high Wheeling quality, with 
Wheeling’s time-tested hor galvanized 
coatings for extra long life. Look for 
the Wheeling trade mark. It is your 
protection. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Same But Different—Vistror—“Well, 
baby is certainly a cute little rascal. Does h 
take after his father?” 

MotHer—“Well, yes, in a way. His father 
is not quite so cute, but much more of a 
rascal.” 


Back to Normal — Perkins — “I certainly 
hope you and your wife are on speaking 
terms again.” 

Guerkins—"Oh, yes, we are—at least I’m 
on listening terms again.” 


Warpen—‘T am sorry, but I 


You should have 


Book Item 
find we made a mistake. 

been released a week ago.” 
Prisoner—That’s okay, warden. Just credit 
it up for the first week of my next stretch.” 


Choice of Two—Mrs. X—“‘I do 
what sort of hats will be worn this fall.” 
Mr. X—**Don’t wonder, darling. There are 
only two sorts—the sort I can’t afford to buy 
you, and the sort you wouldn't be found 
dead in.” 


wonder 


Oooo 


Editor Leaves Town 


Apartment for Bathing Beauties 
From New York Times: 

“Gramercy Park Section 6 rooms, 2 baths, 
3 exposures, fireplace, refrigeration, eleva- 
tor; reasonable rental.” 

Saving the Soaks 
From Tennessee News: 

“Dr. Jones, formerly of Memphis, has 
completed a revival at the First Church 
here, during which tight members were 
received.” 








Net 





Well, Make Up Your Mind 
From Greensburg (Penna.) Review: 

Mr. and Mrs. John Aston announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Mary E. Cook, 
to Farnham L. Rackley of Westmoreland 
City, at Hagerstown, Md., February 6, 1937. 

“The wedding took place September 11, 


Wellsburg, W. Va.’ 


this year, 1n 


Dive, Climb, Roll 
From Pittsbhw gi (Penna.) Sun Te legraph: 


Safeway Driving School—Why not learn 


to dive the family car? License guaranteed, 
305 Seventh Ave., Atlantic 3499.” 
He’s Still A Wow 


From Alvarado (Calif.) Herald: 

“With her usual bright smile Mrs. Draper 
told family and gathered at the 
picnic dinner celebrating the Golden Wed 
Anniversary that Mr. Draper wowed 


triends 


ding 


and won her at the county's first fair.”’ 
The Strain Was Too Great 
Headline, Rhoads (Wash.) Advocate: 


“SHERIFF KING’S SUPPORTERS COL- 
LAPSE ON EVE OF ELECTION.” 


teeeoeoeoe 


Nothing on the Ball — MacPuerson — “I 
dinna think the new meenister can haud a 
candle to the old ane, Sandy.” 
MacTavisu—"Ye're richt there, Angus—he 
takes twenty meenutes to put me to sleep, 
whaur the ither ane took but ten.” 


Witiie—“Dad, I 


Grammar Up to Date 
just secn § 

Dap 
your grammar?” 


“Stop! That's bad English. Where's 


"Okay chief, I got steam up; which window did you say is sticking?” 
y g p 














“I was NOT signalling for a left turn, 
officer; I’m getting ready to slap him.” 


Wituie—“That’s what I'm trying to tell you. 
I just seen her at the barber’s getting her 
hair bobbed.” 


Virtue—MacistraTtE—‘‘So you 


One \ knew 
your husband was a burglar, even before you 
married him?” 

Wirness—“Yes, your honor. I'd had a 
nervous breakdown, and I figured I could 
depend on his being quiet around the house, 
at least.” 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


“THE THRIFT-CARRIERS FOR THE NATION” 
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THE CHEVROLET SIX SUPREME 


/ CHEVROLET, 
| 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 


CHEVROLET 


Leads the Sixes +- + + Sixes Lead the World 





RAY OGLESBY, Independent Tobacco 
Expert, Says: “At Every Auction, 
Luckies Buy the Same Fine Leaf” 


For Your TAstE...think over the cigarette preference 
of America’s independent tobacco experts. These ex- 
perts—like Ray Oglesby—are not connected with any 
Cigarette maker. They are skilled auctioneers, buyers 


WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
Ray Oglesby Has Smoked 
Luckies for 11 Years 


Copynght i988 The American Toteceo Company 


and warehouse operators. Sworn records show that 
with these men—with men who know tobacco best— 
it’s Luckies 2 to 1. 

For Your THROAT... keep in mind that only Luckies 
give you the throat protection of the “Toasting” proc- 
ess. This process takes out certain harsh throat irri- 
tants found in all tobacco. So next time try Luckies 
... try them for a week, and see. 


Sworn Records Show That... MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST- IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 





